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NATURAL SELECTION IN MORALS.* 


IN the battle of Darwinism the point of hottest fighting has 
shifted from the world of nature to the world of man. In the 
natural sciences the theory has won all along the line. No 
one disputes that natural selection can account in part for the 
origin of species. The conflict amongst the scientists which 


is raging at the present moment is a conflict amongst the con- 
querors themselves: between those who adhere in the main to 
the original doctrine and those who would be more Darwinian 
than Darwin himself, who assert that not only is natural selec- 
tion one cause of the origin and development of species, but 
that it is the only and sufficient cause, and that the other causes 
which Darwin admitted, as the transmission of acquired habits, 
of the effects of use and disuse, are of no influence in them- 
selves. But directly we extend the idea to human action, to 
ethics and to politics, we encounter a mass of opposition, and, 
as I shall endeavor to show, of prejudiced opposition. This 
opposition is sometimes concealed. Evolution, which is the 
popular synonym for Darwinism, is an idea which has become 
a commonplace throughout all thinking, and the word slips 
glibly off the tongue. Who would deny that there is evolu- 
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tion in morals, in society, in art, in religion? But this conces- 
sion is often no more than appearance; for if evolution is 
understood to mean only development in general, it means 
something far less than the doctrine associated with the names 
of Darwin and Mr. Wallace in science, and of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in philosophy. In a very interesting series of essays 
published lately, a well-known critic (Mr. J. A. Symonds) has 
eagerly confessed himself an evolutionist, and has justified 
his confession by proving that there has.been a gradual de- 
velopment in the forms and the animating ideas of literature. 
But, if Darwin had done nothing more than to demonstrate 
the progressive development of organic forms, his theory 
would hardly be entitled to the claim of originality, and would 
hardly have effected the revolution it has effected. The central 
point of that theory is the idea of natural selection, and it is 
for this reason that I have emphasized the point in the title I 
have chosen for this lecture. But natural selection, the theory 
of the struggle for existence, in spite of Mr. Spencer’s advo- 
cacy, and perhaps partly because of that advocacy, encounters, 
when extended to morals and society, persistent opposition. 
The grounds of this opposition are very various. To some 
minds any attempt at an explanation of moral ideas which 
seems to class them along with plants and animals is repug- 
nant, because it seems to deprive moral distinctions of their 
value and sanctity. All the forces which have always been 
arrayed against the derivation of moral ideas from experience 
of pleasure and pain, from calculation of public advantage, 
are active against the latest and most thoroughgoing of the 
naturalistic solutions. It is so easy to ascribe a peculiar 
origin to deeply-rooted habits of thinking and acting, end so 
natural to be timid lest any explanation should undermine 
them. But there are others not less averse, who are not thus 
timid, who hold the faith that nothing valuable in action can 
be injured by clear and honest thought, and that conversely 
no evidence scientifically employed can discredit other evi- 
dence equally scientific. The doctrine of natural selection 
seems to many such to be a cruel and heartless doctrine, to 
reduce human life to a succession of internecine conflicts. 
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“Nature red in tooth and claw” is thought to be the lesson 
of evolution everywhere. The teachers of the doctrine have 
been themselves to blame for this belief. I have said that the 
repugnance to evolution was partly in consequence of the 
advocacy of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Mr. Spencer has associated 
his name in politics with the most violent assertion of indi- 
vidualism ; he has set his face against any attempt of society 
to save its members from their own weakness, and he has done 
so on the ground of the truth of natural selection. Professor 
Huxley, in season and out of season, preaches the gospel that 
all our success is a struggle for existence amongst individuals, 
so that in the competition it is the weaker who go to the wail, 
and it is implied justly. It is no wonder that competition 
pure and simple is identified with natural selection, when we 
know that the Malthusian doctrine was one of the things 
which suggested to Darwin himself his theory. Now from 
competition, which is thus identified with natural selection, the 
feelings of the age are becoming more and more estranged. 
The determination not to leave people to their follies and their 
vices, to their lack of strength and intelligence, is becoming 
more and more dominant, and society is interfering at every 
point like a philanthropist. Instead of asking, as they once 
asked, how is the intense spirit of competition to be checked ? 
moderate men ask themselves, how are we to prevent society 
from rushing headlong into a general socialism ? how are we 
to ensure the liberty for the individual to live for himself and 
to neglect others? It is this spirit, making for co-operation 
and help to the weaker, which thinks that it is confronted in 
natural selection with a doctrine of cruelty and selfishness, 
which would justify the evils produced by competition and 
the miseries incident to weak natures. There is also another 
ground of opposition. Many persons nowadays are pessi- 
mists. There is less pessimism, perhaps, in England than in 
some other countries. People who live in a bracing social 
atmosphere, and who have plenty of work to do, have no time 
to be pessimists. Still there is a very large number of persons 
who ask themselves, What is the use of this perpetual conflict 
and its misery, and what is the value of life, if every effort 
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means only fresh struggle, and there is apparently no end to 
the history of human evil? It is these practical questions 
which make it important to discuss the question of natural 
selection in a society like this, which I know repudiates any 
weak-minded attempt to dissociate practical interests from 
scientific theory ; and this practical importance must be my 
excuse for choosing a subject of a less directly practical char- 
acter. Holding strongly the doctrine that natural selection is 
in morals and politics as illuminating as it is in the animal or 
vegetable world, I believe the opposition to it is founded upon 
misconceptions. I shall try to show first that it operates, and 
how, and then I shall point out what the differences between 
its operation here and in nature are, and how from a misunder- 
standing both of its mode of operation and of these differences 
the misconceptions arise which provoke antagonism to it. 
What is Natural Selection? The title-page of Darwin’s 
work contains his theory in a few words, “ On the Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection, or the Preservation of 
Favored Races in the Struggle for Life.” The shortest ex- 
planation suffices to recall to you a theory so well known. A 
species produces many varieties different from one another 
and from the parent species. These varieties compete with 
one another and with the parent species. Certain of them, in 
virtue of their character, are better able, under the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, to obtain food and propagate 
their kind. These particular varieties persist. The rest are 
exterminated either directly at the hands of their competitors, 
or indirectly because they cannot obtain food. Darwin did 
not know how the original variations arose upon which 
natural selection thus operates, and therefore he called them 
accidental variations. It is an entire misunderstanding to 
suppose that these variations are the result of mere chance. 
Accident in the scientific sense means unexplained causation; 
the word indicates our ignorance of the cause, not the absence 
of any cause. At the present day a theory is offered of how 
those variations arose, and the /acuna in Darwin’s theory may 
be filled. Before we go on to verify the operation of the same 
cause in morals, let us first recall how Darwin led up to his 
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great discovery. It is an old story; but it is a story which 
tells us how simply and with what directness genius works. 
Darwin showed how breeders select for some reason, of fancy, 
or other, a particular character, and develop it by pairing 
together individuals which possess it to a remarkable degree: 
how the pigeon-fancier wishing to get a pigeon with a large 
crop selects individuals which already have well-developed 
crops and pairs them, leaving the rest unpaired, and by thus 
accumulating this character through successive generations 
obtains the pouter. No facts could have been better known ; 
the discovery lay in interpreting the facts in a particular way. 
The will of the breeder acts as the cause which favors one set 
of individuals to the exclusion of others. Apply this idea to 
nature; the will of the breeder is now replaced by the natural 
conflict of the varieties in order to discover which is the better 
fitted under the conditions, and we have the phenomenon of 
natural selection. 

If we would see, then, how natural selection operates in 
morals, let us follow Darwin’s example, and, instead of in- 
quiring in general into the origin of moral distinctions, let us 
watch an instance in which ideas about conduct are being 
changed under our own eyes in what we call reform. Moral 
ideas, it will be admitted, are sentiments which incline us to 
certain courses of action in preference to other courses; for 
example, the idea that it is wrong to steal is a feeling which 
prompts us to leave others undisturbed in the possession of 
their property. In general, moral ideas are the feelings which 
attach to certain observances, and reject observances which 
contradict the first. For us it is very difficult, when we think 
of moral ideas as such, not to put a great deal of reflection 
into our notions, because when we talk about moral ideas we 
are not in the same position as when we merely act upon them : 
we begin to theorize at once. Now, it is plain that to get a 
true account of how our ideas grow we should try to put our- 
selves as far as we can into the state of mind in which we act. 
And we should remember that in early times life consists 
almost entirely of customs performed without reflection, and 
that this is true also of the greater part of our own lives. So 
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that we must try to keep our observations as simple as possible. 
We might take an example of reform in some fashion of 
clothes, which also is a reform in conduct, or we might watch 
with more profit the growth of a political reform. All Imean 
is, that if we watch a reform which can be called moral, we 
must be careful not to prejudice our observation by supposing 
that it is settled beforehand what is right and what is wrong. 
We must simply state what happens, and what happens, 
whether in a change of fashion, or a political change, like the 
adoption of local option, or in a more strictly moral change, 
such as the repression of cruelty to animals, or the enfranchise- 
ment of women, or the growth of friendliness towards foreign- 
ers, is much the same in all cases. Political reforms are, 
perhaps, the easiest cases to observe, for in politics we have 
very palpable changes ; in moral sentiments changes are often 
very slight, and only appreciable to a very sensitive mind. 
Politics act as a kind of microscope for observing moral 
phenomena. But in all cases of reform we have something 
of the following kind. A person arises (or a few persons), 
whose feelings, modified by more or less deliberate reflection, 
incline him to a new course of conduct. He dislikes cruelty 
or discourtesy, or he objects to seeing women with inferior 
freedom, or to the unlimited opportunity of intoxication. He 
may stand alone and with only a few friends to support him. 
His proposal may excite ridicule or scorn or hatred ; and if he 
is a great reformer, he may endure hardship and obloquy, or 
even death at the hands of the great body of persons whom 
he offends. By degrees his ideas spread more and more; 
people discover that they have similar leanings; they are per- 
suaded by him ; their previous antagonism to his proposals is 
replaced by attachment to the new mode of conduct, the new 
political institution. The new ideas gather every day fresh 
strength, until at last they occupy the minds of a majority of 
persons, or even of nearly all. Some have been convinced, 
others who formerly opposed are dead, new and younger indi- 
viduals embrace the new sentiments, and perhaps it is on the 
young that the reformer’s hopes are built. Harvey said that 
no men over forty were convinced of the circulation of the 
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blood. A kind of revulsion of feeling has taken place. In 
politics we may see a statesman educating his party, a reform 
suggested by an insignificant minority winning force in the 
county till it is strong enough to obtain that legislative sanc- 
tion to which both parties in the State are habitually loyal. 
Now observe that when this change of sentiment about con- 
duct has arisen, a new demarcation has taken place between 
what is politically or morally good or bad. The reform when 
first proposed was decried. When it is carried, the few who 
are unprepared to obey its commands are the objects of dis- 
approbation. Those who follow the new custom are good, 
those who still oppose are called bad; or in politics, the first 
are loyal, the second disloyal. People do not always accept 
the change because they approve it, but when they find that 
it is approved by the majority, they agree to it, too. And every 
new change thus slightly or greatly alters the boundary line. 
In comparatively inconsiderable reforms, such as some of those 
mentioned, this new distinction of good from bad will not divide 
the society into classes markedly different. Most of those who 
were called good before will have accepted the new observ- 
ances. But there zsa change in the standard of what is good, 
and the line between good and bad conduct is differently 
drawn. And there will always be a certain number of actions 
done which conflict with the new standard, but are consistent 
with the old,—just as we may see to-day with our own eyes 
how the less advanced members of a political party drop away 
from their fellows, and by degrees attach themselves to the 
antagonistic party. Only it will be remembered that a party 
distinction in politics is not a distinction of good and evil, 
though the new demarcation of party illustrates the new 
demarcation of good from evil. 

It need hardly be observed that great moral revolutions, 
such as, for instance, the morality of Christianity, repeat the 
same story, with greatly accentuated features: the arising of 
the new sentiments, the derision of the reformer, his suffering, 
the extension of his teaching from his disciples to a wider 
society, its final victory, and a new standard of conduct estab- 
lished. Nor is there anything in the description given of how 
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changes in conduct are produced, which is not matter of the 
commonest observation. It was necessary to describe these 
simple facts, because if we are to venture a theory as to the 
origin of distinctions of right and wrong we must observe 
without prejudice the cases where we can see these distinc- 
tions in the making. And now observe how this process, thus 
described, is the process of natural selection going on within 
the community. The reformer is the new variety, or rather, 
to speak more properly, he represents a plan of conduct which 
is a variation from the original and generally accepted plan. 
He modifies existing conduct by extending to foreigners the 
courtesy which is the acknowledged right of a fellow-citizen, 
or he will accord to women the same privileges of education, 
of industrial employment, of political rights, which belong to 
men. Why the reformer comes to exist, why this change of 
sentiments should once arise, is a question difficult to answer, 
and therefore we might speak of him as an accidental varia- 
tion ; though we should have no doubt that if his antecedents 
and his circumstances could be known, we should find the clue 
to his character, and though in certain cases we can perfectly 
well see how different strains of feeling or reflection blending 
in a given person’s mind produce a new result, in the same 
way as a child differs from his parents, because in him the 
qualities of each parent are modified by those of the other. 
But given the reformers, this new plan of life grows by extru- 
sion of its rivals; the men with whom the reformer comes into 
antagonism represent ideals of conducting life in which his 
sentiments find no place. Gradually these men’s minds yield 
to the influence of the new ideas; their old plans of life dis- 
appear, and they confess their adherence to the new ideals. 
This repeats precisely the process which is called in the natural 
world the struggle for survival. The old unmodified or unrev- 
olutionized plans of life succumb, being abandoned by their 
professors. The means by which this substitution is effected 
are persuasion and education. Persuasion and suggestion 
mean the implanting of one man’s ideas and feelings into the 
soil of another man’s mind, from which all contradictory ideas 
and feelings are weeded out. Education is but a systematic 
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form of persuasion. How rapidly the victory of the reform 
on the old habits of life and action shall take place will depend 
partly on the receptivity of others for the new ideas; in other 
words, on the low or high vitality of the old ideas. But partly 
it will depend on the original numerical strength of the re- 
forming minds. This isa point of importance. In the animal 
world a variety represented by only one or two individuals has 
little or no chance of ultimate success. In the world of man, 
a reformer is usually a person who, being a little ahead of 
many of his contemporaries, strikes out a scheme for which 
their minds are already prepared. For it is a commonplace 
that reforms are not isolated phenomena; they grow out of a 
need which is felt widely, but felt dimly; the reformer is he 
who can see clearly what others see darkly, and thus the re- 
form, when proclaimed, becomes the adopted standard of many. 
In some periods a new sentiment is so widely spread that the 
reformer appears but as a man who has caught and rendered 
palpable something of which the atmosphere was full. The 
reformer and those who work with him thus represent a 
variety of conduct, with a certain numerical strength, and this 
variety overcomes and extirpates by persuasion or education 
the old type of conduct. And it has to struggle not only 
with representatives of the old or parent type, but with other 
varieties on a level with itself. For the reformer does not 
stand alone. A certain need being felt, many persons are 
ready with other proposals of change. When any change is 
about to take place, the atmosphere is full of change. The true 
reformer is only distinguished from his competitors in that his 
idea has vitality, is really suited to the needs which are felt, 
and his experiment succeeds while theirs fail. Here, then, in 
the successful reform is the growth of a new variety, the fitness 
of which is testified by its expelling its rivals. By the gradual 
accumulation of small changes in conduct, or minute changes 
in sentiment which issue in conduct hardly definitely dis- 
tinguishable from the old, a new species of observance like the 
moral code of Christianity is established. Now the establish- 
ment of this new species, the success of the new reform, is 
indicated by declaring the conduct comprised under this reform 
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to be good, and antagonistic conduct to be bad. Here, then, 
we see how a process reproducing the natural process of the 
struggle for existence results in the creation of a fresh dis- 
tinction of good from evil, and we infer that this distinction 
is the name we give to the victory won by one plan of human 
conduct over its competitors. 

Before going on to further explanation, let me obviate a 
possible misconception. The victory of the reformer over his 
opponents creates, as we see, a new division of good from evil, 
and we are entitled to conclude that this cardinal human dis- 
tinction is the result of a process of struggle, the combatants 
in which change from age to age, as humanity proceeds to 
ever new forms of moral life. But no one is entitled to con- 
clude from this phenomenon that the success of a moral ideal 
is the reason why we call it good. This would be very like 
saying that the reason why the single-toed horse is a better 
animal, is better adapted to present conditions than the three- 
toed horse of the tertiary period, is that the one-toed horse has 
beaten the three-toed horse out of the field. On the contrary, 
the success of the first is not the cause of his superiority, 
but the proof of it. The cause of his success is that he has 
one toe to each foot instead of three. The mammoth’s defeat 
in the struggle for life is not the cause of his want of adap- 
tation to his condition, but the reverse is the case; he was 
beaten because he was too big to get food enough. In the 
same way a new plan of life is not made good because it suc- 
ceeds; its success is the stamp, the zmprimatur affixed to it by 
the course of history, the sign that it is good. It succeeds 
because it possesses certain characters by which it appeals 
more to the minds of men than other plans of life. The 
fashion-maker succeeds because his fashion tickles the taste 
of his customers; the politician carries his bill because he 
wants to enforce certain observances which other people also 
want to enforce; the moral reformer succeeds because he 
enjoins courtesy or tenderness, and the want of courtesy and 
tenderness shocks the persons for whom he legislates. It is 
not my business at this time to point out what common char- 
acteristics are possessed by all ideals which are to succeed, 
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and are therefore to be marked with the appellation of good- 
ness. Probably very few would wish to controvert the position 
that that common characteristic consists in that such a plan of 
life is adapted to the conditions of existence; that under it 
the society reacts without friction upon its surroundings, or, 
as I should prefer to say, that in the conditions in which it is 
placed society can with this ideal so live that no part of it 
shall encroach upon the rest, that the society can be in 
equilibrium with itself. But whichever of these positions we 
may choose to adopt, the point I am maintaining remains the 
same. The struggle by which the distinctions of morality 
grow andalter, the natural selection of moral ideas, represents 
only the play of the forces by which the distinctions are estab- 
lished ; the phrase describes the mechanism by which ideals 
prevail; it indicates that the test of goodness is that goodness 
shall endure the trial of strength. But it is the strength of the 
ideal, as determined by its character, which is the cause of its 
success, and that strength operates by the process of natural 
selection, by so monopolizing the field that rivals are destroyed 
or perish. 

Let us return to the process itself as exhibited in morals. 
The struggle, we have seen, is a struggle of plans of conduct 
and of ideals, of proposals for carrying on society in certain 
ways. I have had some difficulty in accurately describing it, 
because, of course, plans of life have no outward existence of 
their own ; they live in the minds of those who propose them, 
or act upon them. But if we should say, without further 
qualification, that natural selection in morals means a struggle 
among persons or among states, we should be guilty of mis- 
statement, and we should miss the very point which gives its 
peculiar character to natural selection as it exists in man, the 
overlooking of which point is the source of all misconceptions 
which create against the idea so vehement a prejudice. The 
authors of great reforms often perish without seeing their wish 
fulfilled; the world which was not worthy of them may even 
in its anger destroy them. But the animal which did not live 
to propagate its species would have no chance of establishing 
a new species. In the animal world, rivals are exterminated, 
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or perish from inanition. But the reformer does not desire 
the destruction of his enemies; he desires to preserve them 
and attach them to his side; even Mahomet (though he 
enforced his gospel with the sword) was satisfied with con- 
quest, and did not desire extermination. Persuasion and edu- 
cation, in fact, without destruction, replace here the process of 
propagation of its own species and destruction of the rival 
ones, by which in the natural world species become numerically 
strong and persistent. This leads us to assume that even when 
a reformer like Savonarola or Christ is destroyed, it is not his 
destruction which corresponds to the destruction of a casual 
member of the successful society in its struggle with its com- 
petitor; what corresponds to the last process is the obloquy 
heaped upon him while he is alive, and the antagonism which 
keeps him under without destroying him. The reason of all 
this is, that we are dealing here not with animals as such, but 
with minds. The victory of mind over mind consists in per- 
suasion. I hope no one here will imagine that in the year 
1892 I am assuming that a mind can act independently of a 
brain, and is, therefore, exempt from the laws of the animal 
world. But we know the difference between two brains of 
equal power, of which the one has, by opportunity, acquired 
knowledge, and the other has not. Within certain limits the 
minds of men may become changed, because, as the physiol- 
ogists tell us, there is room in the myriad cells and fibres for 
storing up new ideas, which also modify the feelings. And 
thus a man without losing his life may take on a new life of 
ideas and feeling. Now, in calling natural selection in ethics 
a struggle of ideals, 1am trying to represent shortly and com- 
pendiously this possibility of life, growth, and alteration of 
people’s minds through the spontaneous or artificial produc- 
tion of new ideas, and above all, to emphasize the truth, that 
the struggle here does not imply the destruction of the person 
who opposes the reformer, but implies the suppression, or let 
us say destruction, of those sentiments in him which are 
antagonistic to the sentiments of the reformer. Persuasion, I 
said above, corresponds to the extermination of the rivals. 
Education corresponds to that propagation of offspring which 
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is accompanied by inheritance of the parents’ characteristics. 
The spread of human institutions uses positive means in order 
to attach, not negative means in order to destroy. Only when 
the existence of the human being as such is incompatible 
with the persistence of moral observances is his life actually 
destroyed. It is in this sense, then, that natural selection 
works in transforming and creating moral ideals. These 
moral ideals consist, I repeat, in certain habitual modes of 
action, and in the sentiments which prompt them. Sentiments 
of conduct, plans of life, ideals of conduct—all these are con- 
vertible expressions. The name “ideal” is of all the most 
convenient, because it indicates the fact that in acting morally, 
in habitual moral conduct, we are not creatures of mere blind 
impulse, but directly or indirectly are aware of what we do, 
or have before our minds the idea of our action. It must 
not be taken as equivalent to those ideals which are thought 
to be, and really are, in their nature unattainable. On the 
contrary, every man acts upon a plan of life, though he may 
never have formed a reflective idea of what that plan is. His 
character stands for certain actions, for certain observances ; 
it represents, let us say, 4 certain ideal of life. 

Let us note a characteristic of these ideals which will serve 
further to explain their power of winning adherents, and of 
conversion. They are social ideals. Not that any one in 
pursuing a plan of life proposes it to himself as for the good 
of his society. The author of a great reform may do so, but 
in general we do not think of society as such until we begin 
to reflect and theorize,—in other words, till we talk about our 
ideals, for when we talk we theorize. Still, though no idea of 
the effect of any action upon society may enter into my plan 
of life, that plan is still a social ideal. It is a plan of how I, 
placed as I am with my connections and relations to others, 
am to act; and however self-centred my ideal may be, it is 
one which has to fit in, in some way or other, with the ideals 
of others. For no man stands alone: but even his mere 
animal wants prove him to depend on others, and education 
does the rest, in teaching him to respect the rights and feel- 
ings of others. Moreover, no man starts alone; we are not 
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born on desert islands and transplanted at manhood into the 
world, but into a world of living persons ; and Lear says that 
then we cry, that we are come to this great stage of fools. 
And so a man may be as egoistic as he pleases, and as differ- 
ent from others as possible, yet somehow his conduct is 
adjusted to the claims of others as well, and as the most of us 
are not placed in difficult situations, we find our education 
carries us comfortably along. And indeed there must be few 
men who do not think directly and consciously of the welfare 
of a few who stand nearest to them. In fact, all the members 
of a society obey the institutions of that society, which have 
been struck out by experiment, by this process of natural 
selection, in the endeavor to do justice to the wants of all, and 
harmonize their claims. We may then press the analogy 
of moral ideals to animal species a little further, and may call 
the build of the society as a whole the genus of which indi- 
vidual citizens represent separate specimens. These specimens 
vary very much among themselves, because the constitution 
of society arises out of the conflicting claims of its many 
members, and so each person has his own special modes of 
living. He has to a large extent the same inclinations as 
others ; but even here he has special tastes, and besides the 
common wants of mankind, he has aptitudes and gifts which 
may be entirely confined to himself, and society strives to make 
the most of all the different gifts of its members. So then 
society represents a kind of class, of which each single person 
is a member, and because each person’s plan of life is social, 
it appeals to the sentiments of the rest. Even a mere ego- 
istic plan of life which seeks to gratify ordinary self-regarding 
inclinations, appeals to the similar feelings of others, and so 
far establishes a kind of community betweenthem. But there 
is more than this. A man’s life is not merely similar to those 
of others, but actually joins them at various points, because 
of the ties which bind man to man. And so the ideal of one 
man not only can be appreciated by another, but actually 
implies the existence of that other, and embraces their lives 
in a partnership, in which each plays a different part, but each 
depends upon the other. The victorious ideal, therefore, while 
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destroying rival ideals, not only aims at preserving the life of 
the person whose ideal it destroys by reforming his character, 
but actually needs his preservation, because the very existence 
of a moral ideal requires his co-operation. 

The characteristic which I have pointed out in human 
selection is so important,—the characteristic that the process 
is primarily a matter of persuasion and education, and not of 
actual destruction of life-—that I will endeavor to enforce it 
by a reference to two more practical considerations. It is 
difficult to fix the point at which persuasion begins to be 
possible, and destruction of the individual ceases to be neces- 
sary. In the history of toleration we can actually see the 
emancipation of human selection from all contamination of the 
methods of animal selection. Toleration is an invention of the 
end of the seventeenth century. Before that time no one dreamt 
of allowing another man to remain in possession of different 
religious opinions from those which were dominant. They 
were deemed incompatible with the security of society. 
Catholic persecuted Protestant, and Protestant Catholic ; even 
in the seventeenth century in England, toleration was only an 
idea of a few Independents like Cromwell. But first destruc- 
tion of life ceased, and was replaced by fines, until now we 
leave each man free to profess what religion he pleases, and 
if he pleases, none. In other words, we have left opinions to 
their own unaided strength ; if they can persuade and prosely- 
tize, they may ; and may by such struggle of ideas drive their 
rivals from the field if they can. Only they may not employ 
the arms of primitive life, nor yet the more refined and perhaps 
pettier oppression used by a more advanced civilization. We 
are half animals, half men, and only by slow degrees do we put 
off the habits which belong to us of descent, in favor of the 
new acquisitions which are the privileges of our humanity. 
Nor do we alter our methods in principle: we give them a 
new character in their application to higher needs. 

A second illustration may be found in inquiring into the 
nature of punishment—an inquiry which is not so completely 
theoretical as it may seem. It is at least valuable to have 
clear ideas upon a question which is visibly stirring men’s 
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minds at the present moment, leading them to speculate upon 
the usefulness, the limits, and the objects of punishment. 
Partly these speculations are due to the investigations of the 
Italian criminologists, of whom the most eminent is Professor 
Lombroso, who seek to establish the existence amongst us of 
a class of criminals from whom it is vain to expect reformation. 
Accordingly, Professor Lombroso proposes that society should 
get rid of these irremediable criminals much in the same way 
as philosophers proposed in ancient Greece. There can be 
no doubt that a grave practical question is presented by these 
investigations. But besides this practical question, there is a 
noticeable change which has overtaken our general attitude 
towards criminals, a change which is undoubtedly related to 
that general spirit of kindliness and co-operation which, some- 
times degenerating into sentimentality, represents a new and 
vital force in our social life. We have come to look upon 
crime as a disease which must be cured. There is probably 
much obscurity of ideas in some persons’ minds on this sub- 
ject. I do not give much for the clear-headedness of a person 
who thinks punishment unjustifiable because a criminal cannot 
help his crimes, and is therefore not responsible; I fancy that 
such a person has forgotten that good people cannot help their 
virtues either; I fancy that he means by responsibility some- 
thing which ordinary people do not mean by it. But my 
object is to point out that the principle of natural selection (as 
it has been explained) is on the side of those who regard crime 
with pity rather than vindictiveness. Paradoxical as this 
assertion may seem, it is justified by the explanation which has 
been given of natural selection. The same process which in 
the organic world of species destroys its enemies, becomes in 
man the process of reconciliation. Some have thought that 
punishment was vengeance, and this brutal theory has been 
entertained by eminent philosophers. And in so far as it 
means that society reacts upon a criminal, or reacts upon the 
hand that strikes it, as an animal species against the animal 
which would deprive it of food, the theory may pass. But 
the value of human institutions lies in the object with which 
they are instituted, and the theory of natural selection teaches 
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us that punishment, the pain which brings home to the mind 
of a man the consciousness that he has injured the society of 
which he is a member, is the means by which that society 
endeavors to bring the wrong-doer back within the fold. The 
object of the punishment is to extirpate the false ideal, the 
incompatible plan of life which the criminal represents, and in 
doing so to save him for a life of social usefulness. In destroy- 
ing his plan of life it preserves him. According to the theory 
of natural selection, morality desires “not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he may turn from his wickedness and 
live.” 

The same operation of selection which we have followed 
within the walls of any one society may also be observed in 
the dealings of societies or nations one with another. These 
are not often thought of or spoken of as moral, yet we must 
remember that so-called moral observances are only part of 
a larger class which includes political observances as well. 
Nations make use of the method of conversion tempered by 
warfare. But however much bloodshed is involved, no strug- 
gle of nations aims at extermination, but either as in the case 
of conquest the conqueror is satisfied if the conquered adopt 
his institutions,—if Scotland becomes British, and Alsace and 
Lorraine German; or, when nations part from the conflict 
undisturbed in their possessions, if one party agrees by treaty 
to a behavior which is compatible with the claims of the other. 
And by degrees greater freedom of communication renders 
possible an exchange of ideas and habits, by which a public 
opinion is formed which enforces the settlement of national 
difference without resort to arms; or a silent and peaceful 
conversion of sentiment takes place, which makes all thought 
of armed interference unnecessary. Contrast the wars by 
which the idea of the French Revolution effected their vic- 
tory throughout Europe with that steady spread of democratic 
ideas, or of socialism, from one country to another, which is 
proceeding under our owneyes. The very existence of parties 
in our politics is another testimony to the same law of human 
selection. Party warfare is civil war disguised. It is a true 


struggle of ideals of political life or institutions ; but except 
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in Ireland it needs no broken heads, and because it pursues its 
way peacefully, trusting to the forces of intelligence, stupidity, 
wealth, poverty, enterprise, inertia, it has so laid aside its origi- 
nal character as to become a part and parcel of the mechanism 
of settled national life. 

The principle that I have been trying to explain, then, is, 
that ideals of conduct are established, that distinctions of 
good and bad are created and changed by a process of strug- 
gle,—an internecine struggle which is identical with that of 
natural selection, but works upon minds, not upon bodies, or 
rather it need not, though it sometimes must, work upon 
bodies as well. There may be, as incidents in the struggle, 
death of human persons ; there may be only repression; but 
the object of the struggle is persuasion, conversion, reforma- 
tion, the extirpation of certain ideas to make room for others. 
Those which are extirpated are bad, and those which prevail 
are good. The whole question of the relation between Dar- 
winism, the idea of natural selection, and individualism, is 
raised and is answered by these considerations. The burning 
question of individualism versus socialism, of the man versus 
the state, may not seem to be an ethical matter at all. But 
though it is a political matter as well, itis much more a social 
matter, and I am thinking of it mainly on that side, and I do 
not know how to keep apart a social problem from a purely 
moral problem. There can be no doubt that at the basis of 
the socialistic tendency of the day lies a vigorous upgrowth 
of strictly moral sentiment; it might be called an extension 
of that feeling of love towards our neighbors which has been 
preached and forgotten since the world began. It is a feel- 
ing partly of kindness, of disinterested affection, of pity for the 
weak in body, the poor in fortune, the feeble in character, the 
seemingly worthless. This is the one side of the movement. 
The other side is, that those who have hitherto been in a posi- 
tion of inferior fortune, and have accepted their inferiority, 
assert their claim to greater opportunity of efficiency and 
happy life. However, Iam concerned more with the first side 
of it. We may describe it by many phrases, but it is best 
known by its fruit, and both in politics and in social institu- 
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tions it displays itself in a tendency to collective action, in 
opposition to the tendency towards unrestrained liberty and 
competition, which were dominant till the present day. Some 
persons regard it with dislike and dread its extension. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is one of these. Others of us regard it with 
satisfaction and admire its progress, But that it is in progress 
there is no doubt. Nor is this spirit of collectivism anything 
which distinguishes one party to the exclusion of the other. 
It is something in which both parties agree. Conservatives 
and Liberals alike legislate in the spirit of this creed. Itisa 
change of tone rather than a distinction of measures. In the 
same way, the political tone of all Europe is now democratic; 
but this is compatible with all possible varieties of consti- 
tution, some of which are in form not popular at all. A per- 
son who tried to show in what way our two great parties differ 
in respect of this question might be puzzled to answer, and I 
am glad the subject is no part of my task at this time. But 
how are we to reconcile this spirit of collectivism, this tender- 
ness for the weak, with the doctrine that the strongest survive ? 
Why not say with Mr. Spencer, that the lazy, the improvident, 
the maimed, deserve their fate, and in going under they leave 
society stronger? Yet at no time has this doctrine ever been 
enforced consistently. The stupid have always been with us, 
but we have not left them to their stupidity ; they cannot have 
much instruction, but what little they can have improves them. 
The poor have always been with us, yet we have relieved 
them, though we have not as yet found a means of preventing 
their relapse. There is some justification, however, for those 
who would leave men to themselves to succeed or to perish. 
In the first place, it is true that some persons are so morally 
weak, or criminal, or lazy, or thoughtless, that they can never 
be of any profit to society whatever,—they act like clogs upon 
the progress of the rest. Supposing this to be established, we 
may have to face calmly and without flinching the necessity 
of ensuring that they shall at least do no harm, and that 
their qualities shall not be transmitted. But in the next 
place there is the feeling that collectivism merely makes the 
strong pay for the weak, and puts all classes upon an equality, 
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while demanding no equality of services. If this were so, 
reasonable men might justly complain. But the evil of the 
competitive system lies just in this, that the strong do more 
service towards the increase of wealth than is desirable for 
themselves or the state, and shut out the feeble from doing 
what they otherwise could. Our problem is no other than 
that of finding a distribution of work which would allow the 
weak to render a service proportioned to their ability, in the 
same ratio as the service required of the strong. 

But be this as it may, the law of natural selection holds out 
no favor to the principle of competition. And we have seen 
a twofold reason why. We have seen, in the first place, that 
the war of natural selection is carried on in human affairs not 
against weaker or incompatible individuals, but against their 
ideals or modes of life. It does not suffer any mode of life 
to prevail or persist but one which is compatible with social 
welfare. But it seeks, on the contrary, to preserve persons, 
not to let them die, so long as they can be serviceable for the 
public good. And in the second place we have seen that the 
ideals, the forms of life which prevail, are social ideals; they 
concern the whole society as such, and require for their exist- 
ence the co-operation of many persons. There is, therefore, 
no reason in the process of natural selection as such, why 
every member of society, provided he be not utterly criminal, 
should not be preserved and helped to live as effectively as he 
can. Such a consummation depends on two conditions: first, 
that the institutions of society be such that all its members 
can maintain an efficient existence under them. How far this 
condition is from being fulfilled at the present time it is not 
necessary to enforce; but this is the problem, at the solution 
of which we are aiming, and aiming not because of anything 
for or against natural selection, but (as human improvements 
are everywhere worked out) because of the growth of new 
sentiments, which will not allow us to look on while numbers 
of our fellow-men sink down degree by degree. Given that 
such a form of society, and especially such an economic sys- 
tem, has been discovered, the other condition is the converse 
one, that each person shall do honestly the work for which he 
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is best fitted. If he refuses, morality uses the instrument of 
punishment in order to reform him; or, if he is incurable, to 
render him incapable of mischief, like a lunatic or an idiot. 

Such an ideal as this is perfectly compatible with the process 
of natural selection as it operates in human affairs. Whether 
the weak shall be put into the way of efficient and happy life 
or not is not aconsequence of natural selection as such, which 
by no means requires that the individual members of society 
should be free, the stronger to rise higher, and the lower to 
fall lower ; but it depends on the conditions under which exist- 
ence is carried on. During periods when states are in con- 
stant warfare, the presence of a large body of weak though 
otherwise useful persons is a source of weakness to the whole. 
And accordingly in the early history of civilization, amongst 
savages and even amongst early peoples like the Greeks and 
Romans, the integrity of the society is preserved by destroy- 
ing female children, or by exposing the unhealthy or deformed, 
while the economic difficulties of poverty either do not arise, 
or are solved by the system of slavery. In times like the 
present, which have a more industrial character, these con- 
siderations do not hold, and, exposed to less danger from 
without, the state can afford to give the fullest care to indi- 
viduals within. The system of competition, of individual left 
free to fight with individual, has no superior claim to be re- 
garded as fundamental. Asa matter of fact, such competition 
never existed before this century. Custom had before then 
been the most potent factor in social and economic life. But 
competition as we have known it in this century was an inven- 
tion due to the movement of disintegration which has played 
so prominent a part in moulding our present state. I have no 
skill to trace in detail the causes of this movement towards 
liberty of the individual, but it was a movement springing 
from the belief that in this way the efficiency of society was 
best secured. And as it came into birth from a condition of 
society in which it was unpractised, so let it pass away, and let 
the good that it has done live after it. 

Whether it pass away or not, and whether soon or late, it is 
no corollary from the truth of natural selection. And in vain 
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do some upholders of this universal truth seek on the strength 
of it to render permanent a transitory phase of human society. 
The natural selection which exists in morals and society is 
never a struggle between individuals as such, but either one 
society struggles directly with some foreign society, or, so far 
as natural selection proper prevails within a society itself, it is 
carried on by individuals who fight, not for their own hand, 
but for society. Where is natural selection in the conflicts of 
to-day? Not in the efforts of bulls and bears upon the Stock 
Exchange, or the struggle of the sweaters to supply the public 
with cheaper goods; but in the struggle between collectivism 
on the one hand and the system of competition on the other. 
Here are two social ideals supported by different armies of 
individuals whose ideals, set up for themselves directly and for 
society indirectly, involve different social structures. And to 
all appearances the collectivists (I use this word for short, and 
to include many different persons, not as equivalent to social- 
ism or any one form of socialism, but as I defined this move- 
ment before) are carrying the day. What, then, are we to 
conclude, when we find an age of individual competition 
wedged in historically between an age of collectivism in the 
future, when the weak shall be helped to be useful, and an age 
of collectivism in the past when the weak were got out of the 
way? We must conclude that individual competition has 
arisen out of historical conditions as one among many forms 
in which social life is to be carried on, because it was thought 
to be the most efficient method of social existence. Such 
competition differs from the competition we find among indi- 
vidual animals or plants, because it is legitimized competition. 
It is part and parcel of the structure of the state, not a con- 
dition of warfare, but a condition of stability. The state in 
its wisdom discovered that its work was best done by leaving 
individuals free to get for themselves as much as they could, 
irrespective of their fellow-citizens, and it tacitly legitimized 
individual competition. In the same way it legitimized civil 
warfare in the system of party politics, where no one would dream 
of saying that the state was in perpetual civil war, just because 
the war is legitimized war. In this way, to go back to an 
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example I have already employed, the state suppressed the 
persecution of opinions, and substituted in the system of 
toleration an organized liberty for every opinion to try its 
strength. The evils which unrestrained competition has fos- 
tered are, in their turn, teaching us that a greater efficiency of 
society may be secured by a greater care to develop the growth 
of all, without the present hypertrophy of a few. The sense 
of the evil and the corresponding sentiment of compassion 
for weakness have fostered each other reciprocally; the very 
success of the previous régime has opened our eyes to a 
progress beyond it. And this is the regular rule of human 
progress. The success of one ideal of life allows new varia- 
tions to arise with other requirements, and the offspring in the 
end destroy the parent type. 

Natural selection in the animal world has been exposed to 
many misunderstandings; it is unfortunate that those who 
have best understood the process there should have used it 
here to bolster up a falling, and deservedly falling, faith. It 
is worth while to track the fallacy a little, in further explana- 
tion of what natural selection really is. In declaring compe- 
tition to be the system inculcated by all analogy, those writers 
have been guilty of declaring the process by which social 
structures grow and develop to be a necessary portion of the 
structure of society itself. Natural selection is a name for the 
process by which different species with characteristic struc- 
tures contend for supremacy, and one prevails and becomes 
relatively permanent. But, as we have seen, the motive force 
which produces the success of the successful variety is the 
strength which comes to it from its peculiar structure. It is 
natural selection by which it prevails; but the natural selec- 
tion has nothing to do with its structure. I knock a man 
down because I have a stronger muscle; but fighting is no part 
ofmy muscle. Thus we cannot conclude, because competition 
is the law by which societies with their standards of good and 
evil come into being, that competition forms a part of the 
internal structure of the society. If it does so, this fact has 
its historical foundation. Natural selection produced the vic- 
tory of the competitive system over the previous systems of 
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trade guilds and chartered monopolies. Natural selection 
may in its turn destroy by competition the system of com- 
petition itself. 

And now, having tracked the fallacy to its lurking-place, let 
me add the further remark, that natural selection as such 
makes neither for a competitive, nor for co-operative or col- 
lectivistic structure. Whichever shall prevail will be the result 
of natural selection. But the process does not account for the 
structure of the parties to the process; it accounts for their 
existence, and the continuity between the species of animals 
or society which take up the relays of progressive life. But 
the law of progress can only be discovered by watching what 
forms of society are thus preserved by the process of com- 
petition. I do not know that one can formulate such a law. 
But many evidences seem to point out that the process of 
competition produces structures of a more and more co- 
operative character. The passage from animal to man isa 
case in point. The simplest forms of human life are all social 
in character. Solidarity is the mode of human life. But it 
would take a long and careful survey of history to verify the 
law that this solidarity has become more and more intensified 
from the earliest ages onwards, and that the apparent disin- 
tegration belonging to the spirit of competition was only a 
step backwards in preparation for a better advance. But in 
more strictly moral conduct, in those observances that concern 
the simple and elementary feelings, we can observe the grow- 
ing solidarity, and the gradual extension to all, of duties 
recognized only as between a few. So that respect for life, 
for chastity, for truth, have become more and more universal 
in Christian, and especially in modern times, as compared with 
more ancient, till the foreigner of whatever color and whatever 
sex has come to be recognized as the subject of the same 
rights as the member of the class or the nation. In certain 
observances the whole Christian world forms one society. 
And this result, this increasing socialization, this breaking 
down of isolation between individual persons and individual 
communities, has been the handiwork of the system of natural 
selection; the societies whose persistence is due to external 
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struggle, appear to be those which in their internal structure 
imply the greatest suppression of conflict, the completest 
mutual help. 

A Greek philosopher says that anything may happen in an 
infinite time. If a lecture lasted an infinite time I might hope 
to present to you, with less imperfection than I have done, the 
evidence which shows how completely the growth and change 
of moral and social ideals are explained by the process of 
conflict I have described. I have had to assume your agree- 
ment in the proposition that our moral ideas are in a constant 
change and constant enlargement. Probably no one will 
aoubt this who is not misled by our habit of using the same 
words for observances which may vary very much. The duty 
of truth-telling is called now by the same name as in ancient 
times, when it only meant the duty of telling truth to your 
friends, or fellow-tribesmen, or the doctor; when it means a 
duty of telling truth to every one without exception, or except 
under most particular circumstances, it is a different moral 
idea. So is the respect for liberty which is compatible with 
slavery different from the respect for liberty which repudiates 
slavery. But assuming consent upon this point, and having 
shown, by watching the process, how a new demarcation of 
good from evil replaces a preceding one, through the origin of 
a new variety of social ideal, and its ultimate conquest of all 
other minds, we were entitled to extend this result, and declare 
generally that moral distinctions are established by a perpetual 
struggle which reproduces the process of natural selection 
lower down, with the modifications due to its working in 
different materials. To trace out the further identity of the 
two processes, how they create phenomena in the moral 
i world analogous to those of the organic world, would be 





\ possible in less than infinite time, but not within the limits of 
¢ your attention. But the outline of the process itself has been 

traced, and I go on to touch shortly on the bearing of this 
7 principle on the two other points which I suggested at the 


{ beginning. Though the tone of Darwin’s and Mr. Spencer’s 
writings is decidedly one of optimism, yet there are many to 
whom the spectacle of perpetual struggle and its accompany- 
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ing pain, without any prospect of any close to the long future, 
even though the spectacle is one of continual advance, is 
repellent. I do not think that pessimism owes its origin very 
largely to this cause, but rather to the impression produced 
on people’s minds by the sight of so much distress, the 
material distress incident to unhealthy economic conditions, 
the mental distress of a nervous and questioning age. Yet I 
am anxious to point out that the theory of natural selection is 
not without a positive answer to the question that pessimists 
ask, of what use, or what value, is life? and that the answer, 
although not recondite or more than the commonplace of the 
healthy, sensible man, might save them much trouble of spirit. 
The more obvious and formal reply is, that there is no evi- 
dence for deciding the question one way or the other as it is 
put. I cannot tell why existence is worth having because I 
know nothing of non-existence, and cannot put them into 
competition. And this reply, though it may seem heartless, 
is serious and complete. But it will, perhaps, satisfy no one. 
However, the theory has a more positive answer to make, 
because it accounts for the existence of such a thing as value 
at all. For the distinction of what has value, and what has 
none, is itself the outcome of the process of selection, the 
very meaning of which is, that certain forms of life have per- 
manence, stability, vitality, and authority over against others 
which perish. It is the first which supply us with our stand- 
ards of value, and it is this constantly-repeated experience 
which makes us familiar with the idea of the valuable or use- 
ful. We cannot ask what is the use of life, because we cannot 
compare life with the absence of it; but we can alter the ques- 
tion and ask, What life is of use ? What life has value? And 
here we are answered by the theory that the life which has 
value is the good life ; for the same act which parts off the 
good from the evil assigns value to the one and refuses it to 
the other. The same theory goes further ; for recognizing 
that ideals begin to be unsatisfactory because new wants are 
generated, it tells how this process of demarcation of stand- 
ards of value is in constant progress, and never stops so long 
as one element of unnecessary unhappiness exists. Though it 
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does not pretend that evil will ever cease out of the world, but 
on the contrary holds that as new sources of unhappiness are 
sealed up, fresh ones are opened, it thinks of the separation of 
good from evil as arising from the effort to remedy any mal- 
adjustment in the conditions of life. Thetheory of evolution 
is not on the side of feeble and fatalistic acquiescence in that 
which is, still less does it regard with the complacent optimism 
of the mere theorist or the comfortable man the evils of our 
social condition. On the contrary, it is on the side of con- 
stant amelioration, and its chief danger is, that its principle 
may be mistaken for restlessness. Its sympathies are, if I 
have rightly interpreted it, with the weak ; it aims at discover- 
ing institutions which will make life possible for them without 
at the same time enfeebling the strong ; it weeds out of exist- 
ence, and precludes from the possibility of perpetuating them- 
selves those whose characters are incompatible with social 
equilibrium, who cannot adjust themselves to their fellow- 
men. It is, therefore, against all preventable unhappiness, and 
it shows how, in the effort to discover what happiness is pre- 
ventable, those forms of life are discovered which are truly 
worth living. I know that it is small comfort to those who meet 
with a manly endurance the injustice of social conditions, to 
be told that they are on the side of progress, and that it is 
still less comfort to the miserable, who are unable to contend 
against fortune, to be told that only by doing their duty can 
their life be redeemed from worthlessness, and become useful 
for the advance of mankind. But it is not these who raise the 
cry of pessimism. They are unhappy, but not pessimists. 
Pessimism is a mere theory, which does but reflect the multi- 
tudinous misery of our time. And being constructed on false 
principles it magnifies the evil which it reflects: and because 
of this it seemed necessary to expose the theoretical mis- 
apprehension from which it derives its strength. The theory 
of evolution or of natural selection is neither optimist nor 
pessimist ; but it shows us how the standards of value them- 
selves are made, and, while it thus discharges its duty as 
a theory, it leaves to practical effort the duty of carrying 
on the war against unavoidable and, I might almost say, 
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legitimate evil, and fostering the discontent with avoidable 
evil. 

One other question remains. It will be asked if moral 
distinctions of our standards of goodness are thus the subjects 
of an unceasing process, what becomes of the sacredness of 
right and its obligation? Does not right become a thing 
transient and impermanent, about which no sentiment of rever- 
ence can gather? Those who ask such a question are prob- 
ably by their whole attitude of mind so removed from the 
attitude of those who, like myself, believe in natural selection 
in morals, that a short answer will hardly convince them. But 
I should like to win them to my side if I can, and I will insist 
to them that the distinction of right from wrong, of the valu- 
able from the worthless, which the struggle of ideals effects, 
is a distinction of kind. Though good may be parted from 
bad by almost imperceptible differences, as the successful 
animals are from some of the unsuccessful, the distinction is 
complete, the good man is absolutely different from the bad 
man. What slight differences they are which are added to 
the man of talent to make the man of genius; and yet when 
the qualities exist, how unique and incomparable they render 
their possessor. “The little more and how much it is; the 
little less and what worlds away.” I suspect that the constant 
shifting of the boundaries of this sacred enclosure puzzles only 
those who attach to the valuable, the sacred, the elevated ideas 
of long-continued duration. But the sacred and the valuable, 
one may even say the eternal, are not necessarily repeated. 
There are instances where, to quote again from Browning, 
“eternity affirms the conception of an hour.” We are apt to 
use ideas of enormous magnitude where we mean to indicate 
something which is individual and unique. Those who speak 
of the infinite wisdom of God need not mean a wisdom twice 
or a thousand times, or even an inconceivable number of times, 
greater than the wisdom of any one of us here; they may 
mean a wisdom of a different character altogether, and in- 
commensurable with man’s. I have no desire, however, to 
broach any question of theological doctrine. I only men- 
tion the case to illustrate my point, which has already been 
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enforced for me by the Scotch student, who said to his fellow- 
student, “ Let us swear an eternal friendship for two years.” 
What is sacred and what has real value are not one whit altered 
for lasting a moment or an eternity ; they represent a particular 
flavor in standards of living, besides which all other standards 
of living are foul. Those who still would cling to the notion 
that what is good must last a long time, may also remember 
that in practice the distinctions produced by natural selection 
are relatively permanent. Though morality is in constant 
change, its changes during long periods are insensible, and 
produce no appreciable difference in conduct. 

If the necessity of perpetually refighting the battle of right 
and wrong, and establishing a new heaven and earth, does not 
destroy the sacredness, the intrinsic value of good, neither do 
the other notions which cling to morality disappear. The 
authority of morality remains, and the obligation towards it 
remains. These ideas receive a new interpretation; they 
express only the claim of the whole social structure to the 
conscientious work of each portion of it. And perhaps the 
ideas of obligation and authority, which always imply some 
degree of constraint, are not completely suitable to represent 
the exact relation in which each of us stands. If we think 
of the social ideal, the institutions of society under which we 
live, not so much as impressing themselves upon us by force, 
but as attaching us to themselves by reason of their accom- 
modation to our nature, we shall think of the individual,—not 
as owing an obligation to what is right so much as rendering 
a willing service to the work of society. But all that is valu- 
able in the idea of obligation is here retained. Moreover, we 
can go further. The very idea of duty towards a superior 
power, who is supposed to be the author of eternal moral 
laws, finds in the theory of natural selection its proper repre- 
sentation, and as some may think (for such questions I leave 
open) its justification. 1 wish, indeed, to conclude by pointing 
out how this theory of natural selection, which may be thought 
hostile to the idea of any comprehensive system or structure 
in the world's history, gives precision to such an idea by 
showing us how that structure is itself created; how from the 
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lowest forms of organic life, and probably from inorganic life 
below that, up to the highest forms of organic life, and again 
in the minds of men, piece by piece is added to the fabric and 
the meaning of the universe, the highest forms being linked 
on to those below them, and thence to the very lowest, and 
representing 7” petto the laborious acquisitions of centuries, 
No preconceived plan is here, but the slow elaboration of a 
universe, each phase of which is continuous with the phase 
which immediately precedes. In this process the successive 
forms of social life take their place; and there is no little 
elevation in the idea that any act done on the side of right 
and against wrong is a stone added tothe building of the per- 
manent structures which history is raising. Though it may 
be undone in the future, it had to be done now. Each act 
done on the side of wrong is self-condemned; it has to be 
undone and had not to be done. And while this work is 
secured by struggle, each stage in it is attached to the pre- 
ceding by the closest of ties, and when the eye turns away 
from the struggle it dwells on the bond which binds the sons 
of time together. For observe what the forces are which are 
in the process. The struggle of natural selection operates in 
the animal world upon varieties which are the offspring of 
existent species ; those which are selected in the struggle are 
approved as the true descendants, because they are able to 
maintain the same effort after vitality as their parents. And 
as they are the fruit of their parents’ love, so they are bound 
to their parents by inherited qualities. In the struggle of 
ideas which is the natural selection that we find in man, new 
phases of life are the issue of the old, and those which have 
vitality assert their vitality by conflict. Inthe conscious mind 
of man the fight against competition takes the form of moral 
disapprobation, while his inheritance from his predecessors 
inspires him with the feeling of attachment to the past from 
which he sprung. The good men who fully render their ser- 
vice to their society are thus the progenitors of the future, for 
which they work in hope, as they are the inheritors of the 
past, to which they look with reverence. There is an old 
theory which declared that the universe was created by the 
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two forces of Love and Strife. Those whose minds dwell 
upon the process by which the world is built, dwell upon the 
strife by which the unappropriate variations of creatures are 
extirpated. But the struggle from which the permanent and 
vital forms arise serves only to throw into intenser relief the 
peculiar bond by which the forms themselves are allied. The 
evils against which they continually fought are forgotten, in 
that relationship to past and future which is felt in the joy of 
victory, in the natural piety which links together the succes- 
sive types. ~ The history of humanity is like a life which a 
man should spend in a continuaf prayer of thanksgiving, the 
outpouring of ecstasy purchased at the price of inward con- 
flict. As he prays he tells a rosary. The beads represent the 
successive ideals of mankind. As each portion of his prayer 
is said, as each new ideal is lived and its use is over, he pushes 
down a bead with his fingers. The name of the thread on 
which the beads are strung is Love. 


a 
S. ALEXANDER. 





WHAT ATTITUDE SHOULD THE PULPIT TAKE 
TO THE LABOR PROBLEM? 


A FEW years ago wide-spread attention was called to the 
fact that the pulpit had actually invaded Wall Street. Busi- 
ness men in that great centre of trade and commerce had 
been attending religious services day after day. It was at 
the time of Lent. A well-known preacher from New Eng- 
land had visited their city of New York and was proclaiming 
the sublime doctrines of the Cross right at the very gates of 
the world’s colossal money-market. Trinity Church, which 
stands just at the head of that famous thoroughfare, was said 
to be drawing its congregations from the Stock Exchange. 

It was a novel and striking experiment. The pulpit had 
taken its stand once more in the market-place and established 
its right to be heard. Men whose only care had been to buy 
and sell and get gain, had been drawn away from their imme- 
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diate pursuits, and been led to turn aside and think for a while 
on what was said to them of the eternal verities of religion. 
It almost seemed as though the life of the spirit was to regain 
its ascendancy in the world. The Church had gone out to 
men, inasmuch as men would not come to the Church. 

But there is another step to be taken. It is not enough to 
call men’s thoughts away for an interval from their immediate 
cares. It does not make men religious just to dwell on those 
higher truths. They go back to their occupations and come 
under the influence of the same old interests. It is of much 
greater concern to discover how we can bring those truths to 
bear on the lives of men just where they are. To be “ Heirs 
of God,” “ Seekers after Righteousness,” or “ Followers of the 
Cross,” implies not only attending a religious service or having 
certain deep religious feelings, but also the way a person acts 
and the spirit he displays as a business man while transacting 
his affairs on the floor of the Exchange. Until this is thor- 
oughly understood, we cannot assume that the world has come 
once more under the sway of religious influences. We have 
only taken the first step when we have drawn men’s thoughts 
away for a time from the life of the world to the life of the 
spirit. What is to be done when they go back again into the 
world? We accomplish little, simply by taking the attitude 
of devotion fora given occasion. By doing this we may only 
throw an air of consecration over what is glaringly, if not defi- 
antly, secular. We do not exert a religious influence on a 
political convention, for example, by opening it with prayer, 
when it is quite certain that the proceedings afterwards will 
be in utter indifference to the whole spirit of that aspiration. 
Religion should tell a man how he should conduct himself 
as a carpenter if he is a carpenter, as a ward delegate to a 
primary meeting if that is his immediate occupation, or as a 
bank president if he is a bank president. It should speak 
to the employer of labor, and have something to say as to 
the way he should deal with the hundreds and thousands 
of men and women whose efforts are being consumed 
day by day under his guidance and authority. The pulpit 
should have its influence on Trades-Unions, and be on the 
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platform with the labor agitator. It should in some manner 
go into the City Councils. It should manage to sit with 
the Board of Directors that conduct the affairs of the banks, 
railways, and other great corporations. It will not do for the 
world to be actuated by one motive or principle on the week- 
day, and by another on Sunday. If it comes to be understood 
that a man can enter into the spirit of a religious service, 
practically undisturbed in mind by his previous conduct in his 
business relations as wage-earner or employer,—then it would 
imply that the pulpit was not to influence men in their lives, 
but only to play on their religious emotions. The clergy 
would not for a moment be willing to accept so inferior a 
construction of their office. They are only too anxious over 
the widening chasm between the week-day and Sunday. 

It would be idle, therefore, to dwell on the necessity of 
taking some very positive measures for meeting the difficulty. 
We are met rather with the embarrassing query, How is it to be 
done? How shall we as the clergy, or as ethical lecturers, 
exert an influence on the Social Problem ? 

It would be of no avail for us in the spirit of loyalty to our 
ideals, to make suggestions or pour forth denunciations, if we 
knew that the people who have been listening to us,—practical, 
hard-headed business men,—would shrug their shoulders and 
say: “It is all very good, what you say; but, after all, it can- 
not be done; it is beautiful, but really you do not know the 
world.” It may be said, and said truly to us: “ You never sat 
at a Bank-Directors’ meeting ; you never belonged to a Trades- 
Union. What do you know about a boycott or a lock-out? 
What have you ever had to do with settling questions between 
laborer and employer? How do you know that we would not 
make the conditions worse rather than better, and involve our- 
selves in a still greater tangle of difficulty, if we acted on your 
suggestions ?” 

It is just this perplexity which stares us in the face. 
How can we as the clergy escape the charge of being 
“dreamers” and “theorists,” when we speak on practical 
affairs? We are told that we ought to talk about what in- 


terests or concerns the life of the people. When we do this, 
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however, we are at once reminded that we are attempting it 
in the wrong way and speaking on matters we know nothing 
about. There would be no purpose in offering suggestions, 
if men will not listen to them. It would be only a waste of 
effort to pour forth our judgments unless we can make them 
heard. Reforms and changes do take place in political life 
and in the business world. But the men of affairs have a 
different way of going about it. Perhaps they are to some 
extent justified in their dislike of “clergymen’s reforms.” 

The reason why the clergy help so little or none at all in 
such movements, is that we have not ourselves been down in 
the ranks to share in the actual work ; and so we have not been 
able to discover where are the lines of least resistance along 
which to urge men’s action. People do want higher methods 
and better conditions. But they do not like to go in a round- 
about way to establish them. They desire to be “ business- 
like” in measures of this kind, as well as everywhere else. It 
is essential, therefore, if we are to have any influence on the 
outside world in this direction, that we should know thor- 
oughly what we are talking about, so as not to make utterly 
impracticable suggestions. 

The first need, therefore, for us is that we leave our studies 
and libraries for the time, and step forth into direct contact 
with what is being done in the week-day by the average 
world. It would be well for us to take the attitude of a 
learner fora while. We have done too much preaching. We 
should put questions rather than give advice. We ought to 
attend the mass-meetings of the working-class, to mingle with 
the labor element in their May-day or September festival. It 
would be wise for us to understand the Banking System 
before we undertake to say what is right and what is wrong 
in the management of a Bank. We should talk with business 
men and become acquainted with their kind of work; we 
should let them instruct us on the affairs of the world. It 
would be well for us to know what Trades-Unions are trying 
to do, before we undertake to warn the wage-earners of the 
evils of Trades- Unionism. If labor leaders visit our city 
we should go and listen to their addresses, and if possible 
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become acquainted with them personally. We should visit 
political conventions, attend business men’s clubs, climb the 
stairs of tenement-houses, be present at the meetings of So- 
cialists, Single-Tax Leagues, and Nationalists. We cannot 
get this kind of knowledge altogether out of books. It is 
absolutely essential that we mingle with human life and come 
in direct connection with what agitates other people. If we 
are going to exert a religious influence on business men, we 
should study the Silver Question as well as Theology. If we 
care to be of help to the working-class, we should master the 
principles of the labor organizations as well as the history of 
the Church. Weare to do this, however, not in the first place 
in order to solve the difficulties involved in those problems, 
but rather so that we can meet the people we care to help, on the 
plane of sheir interests, instead of asking them to come to the 
special plane of our interests. 

What may be liable to bring the clergymen’s reforms into 
disrepute, is the inclination on the part of such men to take 
the same kind of leadership, or to speak with the same kind 
of an emphasis and authority on practical affairs, as they 
would when appealing directly to the human heart in the 
sphere of pure religion. We have not yet learned just where 
to draw the line so as to know when to speak with hesitation 
and when to speak with absolute certainty. When we address 
ourselves to the human heart we know exactly where we are. 
Within that special sphere there are certain elemental uni- 
versal convictions. Every man can find them more or less 
distinct in his own consciousness. What we as the clergy 
have to do in the first place is to draw those feelings out, to 
insist they shall have their influence and authority. The life 
of the world tends to obscure those deeper experiences. 
We have a perfect right to say to men, with reference to 
those feelings, “ You sha// listen to them; you cannot escape 
from them ; you have them within you; you must obey them.” 
When addressing the world on that point we can do it with an 
absolute authority. There should be no wavering or hesita- 
tion in our utterances on this issue. We speak of what we 
know. We are devoting ourselves to calling forth the neg- 
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lected chords of religious feeling in the human soul. No 
man dare say to us under those circumstances that we do not 
know what we are talking about. We are the very persons 
who do understand that sphere of human life. We are justi- 
fied for this reason in throwing into our utterances on that 
question the whole energy and emphasis that would come 
from absolute assurance. 

But it is altogether different when we come to affly those 
elemental religious feelings to the every-day life of the world. 
It is not so easy for us to determine exactly in what way they 
should influence human action. It is perfectly certain that 
they ought to exert some kind of an effect on practical affairs. 
We cannot live with our feet on the earth and our souls in 
heaven. Either the life of the world or the life of the spirit 
is going to have the ascendancy. We shall be obliged, how- 
ever, to look in an altogether different direction for the basis 
of our authority in applied religion. We do not draw our 
inspiration on this subject directly out of the human heart. 
It is largely a matter of personal experience. It is not so 
easy to decide at once what is exactly honest in business rela- 
tions. We cannot assert on a moment's reflection what should 
be the true or normal conduct between laborer and employer. 
Who can say without a great deal of study and observation 
what is the best way to initiate reforms? We may say with 
Aristotle, “neither the evening nor the morning star is more 
beautiful than justice.” But it would be another matter for 
us to specify always what would be the just act under partic- 
ular conditions. At this point we shall often be obliged to 
turn to our own listeners for guidance and suggestions. We 
may have to say to the laity, ‘‘Give us of your practical ex- 
perience ; tell us of the measures you have tried, let us know 
of your success and your failures. What do you think could 
be done?” 

It is quite true, this would bring us down to a much more 
commonplace level. We are no longer on the superior plane 
of keener insight or wider knowledge. We stand humbly 
waiting for guidance. We desire to be told what to do. 
Furthermore, if we take this attitude it is quite certain that 
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people will not listen to us with the same kind of awe as be- 
fore. There is a special power that always goes with perfect 
assurance. A man who can speak with authority will induce 
men to listen to him with far greater respect for a length of 
time. But when they have once acted on his suggestions and 
found them a failure, he may have lost his influence forever. 

We, as the clergy, do care to be reformers. We have no 
other purpose in life than just to be always urging men for- 
ward to higher methods and nobler human relations. It is 
for us to make men feel troubled and disturbed, just so that 
they may find the peace that comes alone of rectitude and 
loyalty to better ideals. We must be constantly telling men 
that they are wrong in their actions. It is equally true that 
if we do not indicate at times just when and where they have 
done the wrong and left undone the right, then our reminder 
becomes only a platitude. They will soon come to say over 
the words as they would count their beads, and have little 
thought that there are certain things which they really should 
or should not do in their personal or business relations. It is 
plain enough that in practical affairs human opinions as to 
what is just and what is unjust, is largely a matter of habit. 
If men do apply the rules of ethics, they do it only within the 
same old sphere. We are all scrupulous in certain directions 
and singularly unscrupulous in others. And the religious 
teacher has for his work to insist that men shall deepen and 
enlarge the scope of those rules, when applying them to their 
every-day affairs. 

In applied religion the difference between us and the laity 
is not, therefore, in our superior judgment or insight. The 
contrast is rather in the sfzr:t in which we work. 

What should characterize us is that we care more for what 
is eternal than for what is ephemeral. We are more interested 
in that which is below the surface. It is the ideal which holds 
our enthusiasm. We are as much swayed in our feelings for 
the cause of the human race a thousand years hence, as for 
the welfare of our brothers in our own century. We are 
stirred over the extent to which justice is winning recognition, 
much more than by the variations in the world’s material 
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prosperity. We do not belong to the makers of wealth. 
In the highest sense of the term we should neither be bread- 
winners nor money-makers. The vast majority of men must 
necessarily devote their attention to earning their living. The 
welfare of the race in the material sense justly requires the 
larger share of interest for the greater portion of the world. 
For that very reason it is natural and inevitable that the indi- 
viduals whose cares are in that direction should be disposed 
to think too much of their personal needs or of their imme- 
diate difficulties. But on that account there should be one 
class of men constantly holding forward this peril, and in- 
sisting on the recognition of the Ideal in the obedience to 
Universal Law. They must be the Standard-Bearers of Jus- 
tice and Right. 

Unquestionably we as the clergy or ethical lecturers for 
that reason have a solemn and difficult task before us. The 
world must largely be against us in our efforts. It is not that 
men are instinctively opposed to the deeper interests. It is 
not that they would prefer to defy the Higher Law. But the 
very struggle for existence must to a certain degree compel 
them to be less devoted to those superior demands, We, above 
all others, therefore, must preserve the higher spirit ; we, more 
than any other class, should be least concerned with making 
or accumulating wealth. We should have only one purpose 
or mission,—to uphold the life of the spirit. 

What, then, are we going todo? The world wants to be let 
alone. It devolves upon us to induce men to apply the higher 
spirit, the universal law, to their immediate personal or busi- 
ness relations. We talk to them of righteousness on Sunday. 
They listen and approve; but they go on in the week-days 
doing just as before. We fail in our life-work if we do not 
exert a positive influence with this other spirit on the practical 
affairs of the world. The problem for us is, not whether it is 
to be done, but how to find our sphere of opportunity. Su- 
preme attention at the present day, for example, is being called 
to the difficulties between the laborer and employer. The 
conditions are strained; the two classes cherish hard feel- 
ings toward one another; the chasm is becoming ever wider. 
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Selfishness and crime in one class encourage, if they do not 
compel, selfishness and crime in the other. What are we 
going to do toward breaking up this ill-will? How can we 
induce men under these conditions of distrust and anger to 
recognize the law of justice? If we confess that we can do 
nothing; if we acknowledge that there is no power in our 
mission or message to bridge over the chasm, to soften the 
feelings, to quicken the sense of human brotherhood, to over- 
come to some extent the attitude of strife; if we acknowledge 
that we can do nothing toward making men join hands in 
fellow-sympathy,—then we grant outright that religion can 
do nothing in the sphere of morality. 

For my own part, I believe that we should talk on these 
practical subjects from the pulpit or the ethical platform on 
Sunday morning. The “ Labor Problem” should be as much 
the text or subject of our sermons as the “ Love of God” or 
“the Brotherhood of Christ.” We know perfectly well that 
men will be concerned and anxious when we venture to do 
this. We are so liable to be mistaken! What is more, we 
shall be told that if we agitate these questions we are liable 
to disturb the social equilibrium. If we suffer men to think 
that they are being treated unjustly, they may exaggerate their 
condition and strike out wildly in the wrong direction for 
redress. It will be charged against us that we have been 
responsible for their mistakes. But it is forgotten that what 
we have to do is to tell men not that they are suffering injus- 
tice, but that they are doing injustice. This is a fact which the 
human mind does not like to face. Men will not think of it 
unless they are made to do so. They find it out more often 
only when it is too late and the sufferers have begun to seek 
to right their grievances in such unfortunate and often criminal 
ways. We would like to influence the laboring-class, to 
encourage them to higher methods, to loftier and more ideal 
purposes. We would be glad to awaken a deeper sense of 
responsibility among the wealth-owners of the world. Unless 
we can do this, it is perfectly certain that the methods of the 
wage-earners will become worse rather than better, and the 
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capitalist class be led to ever greater and greater repressive 
measures in order to preserve a temporary equilibrium. 

People of wealth would like to have us influence the wage- 
earners by making them contented. They blame us because 
we do not do this; they think that we should inspire that 
element with loftier ideals. They would have us denounce 
the reckless methods of the proletariat. It is thought that 
we should raise our voice in warning and denunciation toward 
the crimes of the working-classes. 

But if we do this, what is the result? The wage-earners 
say that we are speaking in the interest of the wealth-owners, 
They charge us with belonging to the upper classes ; they tell 
us that we do not know the conditions ; they assert that we are 
selfish or insincere ; they believe that we care more to preserve 
our position than to improve the condition of our fellows. 
They suggest that we stay with our own class where we be- 
long, and not to try to influence the vast element with which 
we have no sympathy or of whose interests we have no appre- 
ciation. 

On the other hand, when speaking of the social problem to 
the wage-earners, the latter element would like to have us 
denounce the capitalists. They think that we should lay heavy 
stress on the crimes of corporations. They would have us 
constantly point out the selfishness of the wealth-owners. 
They think we should dwell on the oppression which the 
employer manifests toward the laborer. They are pleased and 
glad when we burn with indignation over the crimes of wealth. 
But if we do this, then the wealth-owners of the world accuse 
us of taking sides with the laboring-class. They tell us that 
we do not know what we are talking about, that we are pur- 
suing a line of sentiment rather than a straight course of 

justice. It is suggested that we let the labor problem alone, 
and preach the Bible. 

The perplexity is great. The difficulty for us as clergy or 
ethical lecturers is, that we cannot take up exclusively the 
cause of any one class; and yet it is so very hard to have any 
influence unless one class does recognize us as belonging just 

_to themselves, 
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But there is one truth for us in this regard, fixed and ever- 
lasting. We cannot have influence where we do not show 
sympathy. This is the fact so easily forgotten by the well-to- 
do class, when they would have us influence the wage-earners. 
We cannot help that element unless we are privileged to 
acknowledge that they have a cause in their present struggle. 
It was an old, old law, expressed by George Eliot when she 
said, “ Those who trust us educate us.” Unless we can take 
the hand of the working-man and confess to him that he does 
not receive full justice; that he is right in a certain degree in 
his efforts to change his condition,—unless we can admit to 
some extent that there is a measure of oppression exercised 
toward him, we cannot make him listen to us. He will 
always be able to answer, “ You do not understand, because 
you do not sympathize.” 

There is one kind of work which I do believe that we, as 
clergy, could do in the social problem. It would be by no 
means so great nor so dignified as might be the case if we 
could offer a definite solution to the difficulties. But the 
solution itself should not come from us, but rather from the 
men of affairs. It devolves upon us rather to bridge over the 
gulf of ill-will, to do what we can to quicken a larger sense 
of fellow-feeling and brotherhood, to compel both classes to 
feel that something must be done, and that whatever is done 
should be in the interest of permanent justice and not in 
order to escape an immediate difficulty. What the classes 
need above everything else is to know and understand one 
another. We could help, at least, in this particular direction. 
We ought to be the one body of men that come in contact 
with all the various strata of human society. We have no 
right to the name of religious teacher if we have not climbed 
the back-stairs of tenement-houses, or been at the door of the 
homes in the by-ways and alleys of our cities. The conditions 
are such at the present day that the two classes practically live 
in different sections of the community. They seldom or never 
come in contact with one another in their homes or their social 
life; they have no means of personal communication. They 
meet in business relations, they make contracts, buy and sell; 
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but they exchange no familiar look of recognition. They 
have not been in each others’ homes, nor talked together by 
the same fireside. That is the only way, however, by which 
the classes ever can be known to one another. The clergy- 
man should be the individual who has sat at all such firesides. 

The pulpit could do a great work simply by explaining the 
attitude of mind and the conditions of life of the various ele- 
ments of society. The clergy at the present day for the most 
part belong to the well-to-do class. For that reason they 
could do a great work in simply explaining the feelings and 
conditions of the wage-earners to the outside world. They 
could describe the homes and the way those people live ; they 
could picture the conditions of life which they meet; they 
could tell both of its joys and its sorrows, its pleasures and 
its struggles. They could point out the restrictions in that 
kind of an existence. They could make it plain that such 
persons, whole families living in a few rooms, cannot have the 
same enlightened thoughts and wide experience which would 
come to others under healthier and happier conditions. People 
cannot be quite as sober and rational, who live in a tenement- 
house, as those who live in comfortable homes of their own. 
If they act at all, it cannot be as philosophers. 

What is more, the clergy could explain the opinions and 
views of the working-people on the social problem. It is 
painful at the present time to see how little those opinions are 
understood by the most intelligent element of our large com- 
munities. The wage-earning class at the present day is doing 
a great deal of thinking. Their ideas may be very much 
confused ; they may not be very rational or very logical ; but 
they have their positive convictions. They even know some- 
thing of political economy ; occasionally they know a great 
deal. They are widely opposed to one another in their various 
measures; they offer very different solutions to the social 
problem. It would no more do to bring anarchism, the single 
tax, trades-unionism, and socialism together in the same 
chapter, under the one heading of “what the laboring-class 
are thinking of,” than it would to bring together all the utter- 
ances or mad ravings of religious enthusiasts, and label them 
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“Christian thought.” It is that confusion on the part of the 
upper classes which, by its very lack of sympathy, may by 
and by drive the wage-earners to a common attitude of mind. 
They may fuse together just because of their own isolation. 
These different theories stand not merely as rivals, but often 
in the strictest contradiction to one another. It is not so 
difficult a matter at the present day to get some clear under- 
standing of these various social ideals, provided men will not 
take them second-, third-, or fourth-hand. It would be com- 
paratively easy to read them in compact form. A pamphlet 
of sixty pages by Schaeffle, recently translated from the Ger- 
man, gives very clearly “ The Quintessence of Socialism.” It 
would not require a very long time to read “ Progress and 
Poverty,” and so have the stand-point of the “ single tax.” We 
can get the main ideas of trades-unionism from a single vol- 
ume by Professor Richard Ely on the “ Labor Movement in 
America.” 

It is true we may read these volumes only for the purpose 
of denouncing them and pointing out the mistakes in such 
opinions. But if we do not study a subject in order to learn 
something from it, it would be better to let it alone. Unless 
we can go to the thoughts of a certain class with some degree 
of sympathy, unless we can feel that there must be at least an 
element of truth in what they are thinking, it will do neither 
us nor them any good to make that kind of an investigation. 
We cannot help any person unless we can also learn something 
from him. We cannot exert an influence on the wage-earning 
class, unless we are satisfied that they have something to 
teach us, at the same time that we have something to give to 
them. 

It strikes me, therefore, that, besides studying the works of 
abstract ethics and the doctrines of theology, we would do 
well to read the writings which stir the masses of the people,— 
that is to say, that we find out what is their Bible while study- 
ing our own Bible. We cannot at once reach their feelings 
or influence them, by quoting St. Paul when they do not read 
St. Paul, but give their attention to Bellamy, LaSalle, Carl 
Marx, or Henry George. I believe we should make those 
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writers the subjects of our sermons or addresses from the pulpit 
or the platform on Sunday morning. It may be said to us that 
such topics do not come within the sphere of religion. We shall 
be told that we are secularizing the pulpit if we address the 
people on subjects such as the “ Ethics of Trades-Unionism” or 
the “Single Tax.” But we must not forget that that is just 
what a certain class of people would like to think; because 
they could then regard their conduct in their business relations 
as secular, and, therefore, feel that they need not be disturbed 
in such matters by scruples of conscience or of religion. What 
we have to do is to make it plain that there is nothing secu- 
lar,—that, in fact, the men who take that stand-point are com- 
mitting a sacrilege in the sphere of religion. It is of tre- 
mendous consequence that we bring this labor problem under 
the influence of moral and religious considerations. We do 
this best by connecting it with the time and occasion when 
our thoughts are turned inward and upward to that which is 
highest and most sacred. It will be said to us that such 
topics do not inspire men with thoughts about Jesus or about 
God. We can only reply that a sermon could often be given 
which might not once mention the name of the Supreme Be- 
ing, and yet be full to overflowing with the spirit of that 
Being. What did the great prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah 
talk about, if it was not the social problem? They rise to 
the loftiest heights of grandeur when they touch upon that 
theme. What, after all, was their ideal Israel, but a Social 
Ideal? What was the Sermon on the Mount, if not in part 
a discourse on the labor problem ? 

Our duty is in some way to exert a religious influence on 
the every-day life of the world. If we cannot do it in one 
way, then we should try another. If people will not listen to 
our Bible, then let us for a time make use of their Bible. 
We have to elevate human aspirations. If we can do it by 
talking about Carl Marx, let us do it through Carl Marx. 
By and by they may be willing to listen to us when we talk 
about a greater than Carl Marx. On the other hand, if we 
cannot make the upper classes understand and sympathize 
with the condition of the wage-earners or appreciate their 
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ideas and aspirations, by talking of Jesus, then let us rather 
pursue the method of the great Master himself and talk di- 
rectly about those conditions. Let us give a little positive 
application to the “ Sermon on the Mount.” 

If the opportunity offered, it would devolve upon us also 
to explain to the wage-earners what was the true attitude and 
feeling of the other class of society. The misunderstanding 
in this regard is equally great, though possibly more justifi- 
able. The self-sacrificing spirit of reform, the longing to help 
and change the world, does not prevail exclusively among 
workingmen. Many a person of wealth would be willing to 
lay down all his possessions, if he could see just what it would 
avail to do so. Business men in numbers are considering all 
possible means and suggestions. Some of them would make 
any degree of sacrifice, provided they knew just what would 
be the true course to be pursued. Experiments in reform 
measures are being tried both in Europe and America. We 
of the clergy should watch these efforts with exceeding care. 
We should report them wherever it is possible. It is by these 
experiments made both by wage-earners and capitalists, that 
the final solution is to be discovered. It is essential above 
everything else that people rid themselves of the habit of 
taking any particular set of views or feelings as representing 
any one whole class. If the clergy would exert a part of their 
efforts in doing nothing more than explaining to the public 
the condition and work and opinions of the separated classes, 
they could feel that they had achieved a vast result in the 
great cause of reform. 

It will be said, and with a certain degree of truth, that we 
are taking sides. This result will be almost inevitable. We 
must lean a little toward the wage-earning class. From the 
earliest dawn of history it has been the recognized duty of the 
religious teacher to espouse the cause of the weak. This 
would not imply that he should justify them in their methods, 
encourage them in their errors, or quicken their sense of op- 
pression. It only means that he should make it his first con- 
sideration to appreciate the situation of the under classes, 
They are “the weak.” They are the least liable to be under- 
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stood. Unfortunately they only half understand themselves. 
They make their own cause suffer, by not being able to express 
themselves clearly. They talk through their emotions. 
Their restlessness speaks, more often than their philosophy. 
It is impossible to come directly into their thought or opinions 
just by taking their words as we read them. At the present 
time, however, it is being said that the wage-earning class 
should rather be considered as belonging not to the weak but 
to the strong. It is asserted, and with a certain degree of 
truth, that they too exercise tyranny and oppression. By 
their united effort undoubtedly they are becoming a power for 
good or for evil. Nevertheless, in the long run the non-pos- 
sessing class is liable to be beaten in their struggles unless the 
world is guided by loftier motives. Men cannot hold out long 
without capital in reserve. The wage-earners are the weaker 
class by their very lack of experience. Their power is short- 
lived. Hunger is sure to make them succumb. The clergy- 
men should espouse their cause, not by joining with them 
directly in their efforts, but by trying to understand them, and 
then later on by explaining them, truly and sympathetically, to 
the other class of society. It is not a question of agreement 
or disagreement with their social theories. That is a second 
consideration. The first and supreme requisite just now is, 
that the under stratum should be understood and explained to 
the world by the one class of men who are least concerned in 
using their blood or muscle as a means of profit or money- 
accumulation. 

We do not by any means imply that the ethical lecturers or 
the clergy should be continually giving their opinions on the 
social problem. We are not called upon, at every occasion, to 
give our views. We may know very often that our judgment 
should not be expressed, for the very reason that it is not 
based on thorough or wide experience or information. There 
are times, however, when we are bound to take our lives in 
our hands, We may have mastered the subject ; we may be 
perfectly sure of the facts before us; we may be clear as to 
the laws of history. When a crisis occurs, the classes tend 
on both sides to lose consciousness of right. At that time 
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selfishness is always very strong. Every man is in a tremor 
lest he lose his position or his property. Justice is liable to be 
forgotten. Men think at that time largely only of their own. 
At such an hour the clergy ought to speak and say what they 
think, though it shipwreck them forever. They are the one 
remnant of society who, at such a crisis, by their interests 
and profession, should keep the public from losing sight of 
the fact that justice is of greater consequence than material 
welfare or prosperity. Emerson was right on that point: “If 
there are inconveniences and what is called ruin in the way, 
because we have so enervated and maimed ourselves; yet it 
would be like dying of perfumes to sink in the effort to re- 
adjust the deeds of every-day life to the holy and mysterious 
recesses of existence.” 

The true religious teacher, to my mind, never can receive 
that peculiar sympathy which befalls the man of generous 
deeds and kindly heart, who simply goes about doing good. 
He has to be a judge as well asa “ brother of mercy.” He is 
compelled now and then to say, “ Thou art the man.” It may 
fall upon him to tell his listener, “Thou art thy brother’s 
keeper.” The world will not like to be told those unpleasant 
truths. The man who does it, takes his life in his hands. He 
must do it with the greatest caution, and very rarely. It will 
not do to be over-dramatic. The individual who does the true 
religious teacher’s work will always tend to have that inward 
pressure of the lips, which implies the peculiar reliance he has 
on his ideals and on their immutable worth, though he walks 
alone and has few sympathizers. Every true pulpit teacher 
ought to have in him the elements of Marcus Aurelius and 
Savonarola. 

We might say that the supreme work for the pulpit on the 
labor problem should be, ¢o explain and point out the symptoms 
rather than to suggest the remedy or cure. He must lay his 
finger on the wrong. It is for him to dwell on the injustice 
which is being done. He can tell the world what will be 
the inevitable result of these acts on all human society. It 
requires one kind of man to discover and recognize an evil, 
and another kind to suggest the measures for its removal. The 
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agitation which is going on implies something more than the 
particular remedy which is being sought after by the wage- 
earning class. Socialism, communism, and anarchism indi- 
cate certain symptoms of heart and character in all classes of 
society. We do not root them out by argument. We only 
get at them by getting at the conditions which called them 
into existence. What the clergy need todo is to discover and 
unfold the causes, while they urge the need of a remedy. It 
is a discovery, of course, which can only be made by direct 
contact with the world. The labor agitator and the capitalist 
are both in a certain way products of social conditions. We 
can say distinctly that under given circumstances in human 
society at any time in history, a certain general tendency or 
attitude of mind will arise. We can, therefore, suggest to the 
men of affairs to some extent what are those elemental causes. 
They are to be traced and recognized all through the past. 
The symptoms were as manifest in early times as they are to- 
day. We can say to the leaders who control events in the 
every-day world: “These are the conditions; here is the 
wrong; this is the law of history. It devolves upon you as 
the men of affairs to find the remedy.” 

I believe we, as the clergy, make a mistake, however, if we 
venture to take the personal leadership in reform movements. 
There is a certain kind of experience we can never possess. 
We shall always tend to be men of thought rather than men 
of action. Suspicion will always be upon us that we do not 
know the world. We must constantly, persistently, urge 
measures of reform; but there is always a point where 
we should hand the leadership over to the men of affairs who 
can do the work; we should keep ourselves in the back- 
ground. We may as well accept it first as last that the world 
will not receive us as practical leaders. We can fire the spirit. 
We can point out the necessity. We may even suggest a 
direction. But it must devolve upon others to determine how 
the measure is to be carried out. As for us, we are to initiate 
the movement, to induce men to care for reforms. 

It is no light duty for us to do even this simple kind of 
work. Men do not like to face disagreeable facts. They 
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would rather go on as before. When they think of such 
matters it gives them a tremor of uneasiness for the stability 
of society. If a remedy is to be found, we must first point 
out what is the ailment. What we need to do is to study and 
explain the conditions. The solution of the difficulty is being 
offered too soon. The physicians of society have first to de- 
scribe the case and make it very clear just where is the seat 
of the wrong. 

It is difficult and painful enough to talk upon this subject 
to the established classes of society. The people of wealth 
do not care to hear the story. But it is even more serious 
and embarrassing for us to tell the plain truth to the wage- 
earning classes. The message we have to give them is not 
palatable. We may remind the rich of their responsibility. 
But we have to say to the working-man in equally positive 
words, “ you, too, are looking for the causes of the evil in the 
wrong direction.” That particular element of society is sat- 
urated with the conviction that the conditions make the man. 
And therefore they care above everything else to change out- 
side conditions. As an individual once said to me, “ There 
is no use talking about ethics when wages are so low.” We 
as the clergy or the ethical lecturers, on the other hand, must 
call the attention of those persons to the fact that outward 
conditions also depend largely on inward character. I was 
asked once at a meeting, “ Do you not think that the selfish- 
ness of to-day is due to the present commercial system?” I 
did so much want to answer “Yes,” for the sake of showing 
my sympathy. But asa religious teacher I had to give him 
the inevitable reply, ‘“‘ No; the present commercial system is 
rather the product of human selfishness.” 

What can we do to bring this truth home to the working- 
man? He does not know it, and he will not believe it. We 
have discovered it only too plainly through all past history. 
It has become a commonplace assertion among the clergy. 
We desire to tell that struggling class, “ You also in part 
make your own conditions.” We wish to remind them that 
there is no use in reforming external institutions, if a like re- 


form does not take place inthe inward character. But there is 
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no use in saying this to them if they will not take it home. 
We gain nothing by exasperating them. They know very lit- 
tle about history ; but they are quite conscious that there is a 
world of difference between their own environment and that 
of the other classes of society. It will not do for us to be too 
bold in urging contentment and surrender. The clergy them- 
selves for the most part live in comparative comfort. We do 
not know what would be our state of mind if we were living 
in the condition of the wage-earner. Only the man who has 
himself endured is able to influence other men to a like he- 
roic endurance. It was the Man on the Cross alone who could 
deliver the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is right here, no doubt, that the pulpit tends to lose its 
hold on the wage-earning class. That element of society 
comes back to us with the query, “ Have you ever lived with 
your family, your wife and children, on a dollar and a half or 
two dollarsa day? Do you know what it is to live, work, eat, 
and sleep in one or two rooms? Does it never affect your 
fineness of character or depth of sympathy, or your fellow- 
feeling, when your personal income is reduced? You tell us 
that we should care for higher character in spite of the con- 
ditions of our environment. Possibly it is true. But we see 
only too plainly how often it happens that when the refined 
individual is brought down to our position in life, he too adopts 
our level of interests. If you can show us that you too can 
be quite indifferent to the influences of such conditions, we 
will walk in your footsteps and follow your example.” The 
charge is correct. We can never altogether escape it. We 
are not able to assert that if we were in their position we 
would not have exactly the same thoughts and take precisely 
the same attitude of mind. The clergy, just because they 
must belong to both classes, cannot take up the life of either 
one or the other. They could not live and do their work on 
two dollars a day. Nevertheless, so long as that is the case, 
they must to a degree be paralyzed in their efforts to reach 
the lower stratum of society. 

We touch at this point the most delicate question in the 
whole social problem. Who are to be the coming religious 
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leaders of the wage-earning class? What kind of a person 
would be able to take to them the gospel which they need, 
and at the same time to command their sympathy and atten- 
tion? They are disposed to listen only to men of their own 
number. This is perfectly natural. It would seem for that 
very reason that the true guide should appear from their own 
class. And yet there is one great difficulty. It was different 
matter a thousand years ago to be a teacher of the poor. At 
that time all that could be done was to urge endurance and 
passive submission. The religious teacher could only plead 
with them to keep the heart firm while nothing could be done 
to change the conditions. It required little experience to 
proclaim that truth. It was a gospel to be found in each 
man’s own heart. They had to submit, because nothing could 
be done. The humblest and most ignorant person could 
urge that lesson, just as truly and completely as the man of 
great learning or the most profound philosopher. But to-day 
the circumstances are different. There is the conviction, strong 
and definite, that now something positive could be done. It 
is no longer at the present moment simply a question of pas- 
sive and heroic endurance. The leader must now suggest to 
that class of men what shall be their associated efforts, how 
shall they act together, what methods and principles shall they 
adopt in order to improve their own condition. Jt would 
imply that such a person, if he is to be a wise and safe leader, 
should be a man of affairs who had dealt with masses of men, 
who had insight into character, and was acquainted with the 
laws of history. He should know of other efforts and move- 
ments ; he should be familiar with past failures. It would re- 
quire, indeed, a combination of qualities and experience pos- 
sessed by the president of some vast business corporation, 
such as Mr. Rockefeller, the learning in sociological science 
of Herbert Spencer, the religious spirit of Luther, the insight 
into character of a George Eliot, and the self-sacrifice and 
devotion of a Father Damien. 

The wage-earning class is convinced now that they can 
do something to improve their condition. They are groping 
in many ways to find the methods. Wise men of the world 
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look askance and tremble at their mistakes. Who shall be 
their leader and give them the true kind of inspiration? There 
was a time when I looked for the possible coming of a “ Felix 
Holt.” He was to me the one only solution,—a man born of 
the people, who earned his daily bread, gifted with superior 
intelligence, but with that sympathy for his class, which could 
make him say: “ The fact is, there are not many easy lots to 
be drawn in the world at present; and such as they are, I am 
not envious of them. As it is, I prefer going shares with the 
unlucky. I would never choose to withdraw myself from the 
labor and common burden of the world, but I do choose to 
withdraw myself from the push and the scramble for money 
and position. I am a man of this generation. [I'll try to 
make life less bitter for the few within my reach.” 

This would have been the ideal for a labor leader a thou- 
sand years ago. We would have the picture of a man capable 
of rising to prominence and power in the world, who yet 
chooses to stay with his own class, and to live just as they 
live, in order to be their helper. But there would be the one 
great difficulty. It is not enough to have the superior intel- 
lect, the self-sacrificing devotion, the true and perfect spirit ; 
it is essential that the new leaders should be men of wide 
learning and great practical experience. When we consider 
the delicate and complicated questions at the present time to 
be settled or acted upon by the labor leaders, it is astonishing 
that they do not make even more mistakes. 

My hope as a religious teacher lies in another direction. 
It is in the possibility of a second coming of men somewhat of 
the type of St. Francis of Assisi ; that is to say, men who have 
lived the life of the world, done great work, equipped themselves 
with knowledge and experience, gifted with insight and judg- 
ment, eminent for wealth and social position,—who may sacri- 
fice their personal opportunities, abandon their station in the 
world, and go down to apply their gifts and acquirements to 
the cause of the lower stratum of society. They would have 
to be so qualified as to lose nothing in delicacy or refinement 
of character, while they would be required to live to the very 
end of their days the life of the humble and the poor. It 
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would demand unusual physical and intellectual strength 
for them to experience that change and endure all those con- 
ditions. But if they could do it, if they could go down there 
and live in that way, as the working-man lives,—so winning 
his sympathy and confidence, trusted by him as well as by the 
class from which they came,—they might be able to in- 
augurate a movement that could transform and elevate the 
efforts of that wage-earning element, which is now groping so 
blindly for its own amelioration. That class will not accept 
guidance unless they first have received sympathy; and the 
guide himself can accomplish nothing unless he be acquainted, 
by study and experience, with present social conditions and 
the laws of past history. 

Whether this other kind of leader will come, we cannot say. 
For the present we can only hope for a partial solution of the 
difficulties. We, as the clergy, would like to do so much, and 
yet are conscious that we can do so little! We must venture 
ahead slowly. An almost unexplored sea is before us. We 
know perfectly well what may be the chart for the feelings of 
the individual soul. But the chart for human action, in its deli- 
cate and ever-widening complications, is hard for us to read. 
The literature of the past does not help us very far forward. 
It points out the direction. But to know what to do in order 
to aid in the long, slow voyage of human society to its goal, 
must give us much weary thinking. We never doubt that the 
goal is there; we are sure that justice must be the guiding 
star. But how to apply the chart, how to find the true 
method to ever keep that star in view,—all this is no easy task. 
Nevertheless, it is equally certain that if we as the clergy 
or as ethical lecturers do not push on ahead,—if we do not in- 
sist and insist that the work has to be done,—if we do not 
stand to the work ourselves, whatever others may or may not 
do,—if we do not begin to apply these religious feelings to 
the actual world, then we have failed in our mission. We 
must make the effort until the better leader comes. When he 
appears, we can lay down the mantle and give it to other 
shoulders. 

W. L. SHELDON. 
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ETHICS OF THE JEWISH QUESTION. 


“Gop made the country, man made the town.” In the 
spirit of Cowper it is maintained that God made the Israelite, 
but man made the Jew. Because of this abnormal develop- 
ment of the Jew, we are responsible with him for his future. 
It is the object of this paper to show the irresponsibility of the 
Jew for his “ peculiarities.” His is not a pure race, as is erro- 
neously supposed ; his characteristics are the result of seclusion 
and persecution ; he has been the victim of environment. But 
with opportunity he can change. In studying the growth 
of this people, we may learn not only our duty toward them, 
but also the solution of many of the race problems now con- 
fronting the American people. 

It is the general belief that the Jew has inherited from time 
immemorial certain characteristics which have always dis- 
tinguished him, and will ever continue to do so. Examples 
are even adduced from Old Testament history, such as Jacob, 
to show that the same characteristics were evidenced in those 
early times that we see to-day ; as though the story would not 
have been just as possible of Mohammed or Aaron Burr! 

Hoffding says, * in speaking of the relations between men 
and women: “One must always be careful, when speaking of 
natural peculiarities and natural differences as eternal and 
unchangeable. Nature finds herself, especially in the sphere 
of living beings, in a continuous development. Every nature 
we see has always decome itself, and it will develop from 
this a new nature for itself. This development takes place 
slowly, and we must carefully observe how far we have come 
in a given time.” This may be readily illustrated by the 
development of the female among human beings. We know 
that formerly the female, as among many lower animals, was 





* « Ethik,” p. 222. 
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the stronger and larger of the sexes, The habits of man have 
utterly reversed this condition. It is no indignity to point to 
the possibilities of development, as illustrated by the produc- 
tion of certain fine specimens of the domestic animals, notably 
the race-horse and Alderney cattle. It is idle to deny the 
existence of the same laws in human development. Some 
one will object that no such systematic cultivation of a par- 
ticular breed has taken place among human beings. Perhaps 
not with the same end in view, but certainly in the history of 
slavery, a very similar instance might be shown—the mulatto. 

Whatever doubt may be cast upon the reliability of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, they preserve for us certain ancient tra- 
ditions which are universally accepted as having their basis in 
fact. Allowing that Abraham may have been a mythical 
character, the evident Babylonian coloring in the traditions of 
Genesis permits us to accept as undeniable the fact that the 
Israelites came from the region of Ur of the Chaldees. Hence 
they came from the very home of the Semites, as the various 
flood traditions show.* Dr. Moritz Alsberg, of Kassel, has 
written a valuable brochure,t in which he claims to show 
conclusively that thousands of years ago, in Palestine and 
adjoining countries, a mixture of Israelites with an Aryan 
people took place. He maintains, also, the possibility of 
intermarriage with Mongolians. From these racial mixtures 
has come a people which should not be considered the pure 
race that we are accustomed to think it. As other eminent 
scholars unite in this belief, it is but fair that we glance at the 
facts they present, and admit the resultant conclusions as 
evidence in helping us to an understanding of the Jewish 
people. 

Sayce { was surprised at the number of blue-eyed and 
blonde-haired children among the Palestinian Jews. These 
were formerly considered elements introduced by northern 
Europeans after the crusades or some similar expeditions or 








* “ Andree, Die Flutsagen,” p. 135, and “ Zur Volkskunde der Juden,” p. 144, 
t “ Die Rassenmischung im Judenthum” (Gemeinverstandliche Wissenschaft- 
liche Vortrage). 
} “ Nature,” August 2, 1888, ‘“ The Races of the Old Testament,” p. 171. 
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migrations. Flinders Petrie * shows what Osborne has already 
claimed, that Shasa, from Canaan, who lived south of Hebron, 
and the Amorites, f had blue eyes and reddish hair and beard. 
This would indicate that already in the fourteenth century 
B.c., before Israel entered Canaan, there had been an Aryan 
mixture in Palestine. Captives of the tenth century,{ pic- 
tured on Egyptian monuments, have both Jewish and Aryan 
facial types. Among evidences indicating the presence of 
Mongolian tribes in Palestine may be mentioned the reliefs 
in the British Museum, representing Hittite captives from 
the time of Rameses III.§ Dr. Alsberg not only maintains 
the Mongolian origin of the Hittites, but further presents 
evidence in favor of considering the Sunero-Accadians, the 
original inhabitants of Babylon, as of Mongolian origin. || 
Add to this the resemblance to the Mongolian type found in 
monuments from the Hyksos period in Egypt, § and we find 
the neighbors of the Semites invaded on all sides by other 
races. Does any one ask, in what way would this affect the 
conservative Israelite? We have only to refer to numerous 
Biblical narratives in answer. The very laws against inter- 
marriage in the Pentateuch testify to its frequency. The prac- 
tice began among the patriarchs. Abraham had an Egyptian 
wife; Isaac and Jacob married Arameans; Joseph’s wife was 
an Egyptian; Moses’sa Midianite; David, who was descended 
from the Moabite Ruth, and Solomon, whose mother was the 
Hittite Bathsheba, both ignored all opposition to taking wives 
of foreigners. Yet they were, doubtless, examples to their 
subjects, and we have abundant evidence of the mixture of 
Amorites and Hittites with Israelites. The practice of keep- 
ing concubines alone sufficed in any wealthy man’s household 
for the introduction of as great a variety as his purse allowed 
of the fair ones of the Gentiles. The condition after the exile, 








* « Racial Photographs from Egyptian Monuments,” cf. ‘‘ Nature,” Dec. 6, 
1886. 

+ “Alsberg,” p. 5, cf. Academy, Oct. 3, 1891. 

t “ Alsberg,”’ p. 7. @ “* Alsberg,” p. 12. || “ Alsberg,” p. 13. 

{ ‘‘Sitzungsbericht der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften,” vom 12, 
Juli, 1888. 
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when we usually think of a revived and purified people, to be 
known thenceforth as Jews, is well indicated by Ezra x. 10-12, 
and Nehemiah xiii. 23, 24. 

Nor did the mixtures cease with the introduction of the 
rigid ceremonial conservatism of the Talmud. Josephus tells 
of proselytes in the dispersion. Alsberg cites instances in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, when numerous conver- 
sions to Judaism led to frequent intermarriage.* The laws 
passed by the church in the middle ages are indicative of the 
frequency of marriage between Jew and Christian. From 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century unions between the 
Magyars and Jews in Hungary were frequent.t| The instances 
of intermarriage in Spain and Portugal were innumerable.t 

Are these facts supplemented by evidences which to-day 
lead us to believe that the Jews have been affected greatly by 
intermarriage? We are accustomed to speak of a peculiar 
Jewish type, and we usually have little difficulty in discerning 
Jewish features or traces of Jewish blood. The most accu- 
rately reproduced representatives of the ancient Semite we find 
in the Bedouins of the desert. As a race they are better pre- 
served than the Jew. Yet Le Bon tells us § that there are 
two quite distinct types of Arabs. We shall also find two 
markedly different types of Jews. 

Ludwig Stiedas|| divides the European Jews into two 
classes, according to their skull development, brachycephalic 
and dolichocephalic. He says,— 





¥ 


“‘ There is no doubt that among the Jews are to be found two different types 
of skulls: the one, long, with narrow face, long, narrow nose, and thin lips; 
the other, short-headed, a broad face, low, broad, and small nose, and thick lips.’’ 


Karl Vogt writes: 
“In the North, in Russia and Poland, Germany and Bohemia, one finds a Jew- 


ish type with occasionally red hair, short beard, short, flat nose, small, cunning, 





* « Alsberg,” p. 19. + “ Alsberg,” p. 19. 

¢ Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, viii. 301. 

3 La Civilization des Arabes. 

|| Archiv fiir Anthropologie, xv. 69. Sayce,‘ Races of the Old Testament,” 
pp. 78,171. 
{| Vorlesungen iiber den Menschen, ii. 238. 
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gray eyes, solidly built, with a round face and generally with prominent cheek- 
bones. There is often a resemblance to some of the northern slavic tribes. In 
the East, on the contrary, and in the neighborhood of the Mediterranean Sea, 
as well as even in Portugal and Holland, one sees the typical semitic type, with 
long, black hair and beard, large, almond-shaped, black eyes, long faces with 
melancholy expression, prominent nose; in fact, the type that Rembrandt repro- 
duces in his portraits.” 


Statistics gathered among the school-children of Prussia 
indicate clearly the variety of type among German Jews. 
Virchow estimates * as follows: 


“ Among the Jewish school-children examined in Prussia, 18.7 per cent. had 
blue, 18.8 per cent. gray, and 53.5 per cent. brown eyes (in contrast to 43 per 
cent. blue-eyed, 32.7 per cent. gray-eyed, and 24.3 per cent. brown-eyed Chris- 
tian children), while 32.4 per cent. Jewish children had blonde hair, 55.5 per 
cent. brown hair, 10.1 per cent. black hair, and 0.5 per cent. red hair (in con- 
trast with 72.2 per cent. blonde-haired, 26.1 per cent. brown-haired, £.2 per 
cent. black-haired Christian school-children in Prussia).” 


As Alsberg says, we need not be surprised at the long con- 
tinuance of the -influence of these early mixtures if we bear 
in mind the tenacity with which racial characteristics endure, 
and the marvellous repetitions of earlier traits through the 
now recognized atavistic law. It is impossible to account for 
these varying types by present-day intermarriage. Ifthe Jew 
has not inherited his distinguishing traits from time immemo- 
rial, if he is not a peculiar species, how shall we account for 
his unmistakable characteristics? If we call to our assistance 
some historical facts, we shall find that persecution is respon- 
sible for the Jew’s development. His own exclusiveness, ac- 
companied by enforced isolation, have stamped his physical 
nature and his character. An excellent résumé is presented 
by Dollinger in a lecture entitled “ Die Juden in Europa.” ¢ 
We shall quote freely from this comprehensive treatise. 

At the time of the fall of Jerusalem the Jews were the 
most widely-dispersed race on the globe. Pharisaism was rising 
and suppressing other sects. The Talmud aided in complet- 
ing the isolation of the people, and the Roman law contrib- 
uted toward this by forbidding circumcision to other than Jews. 





* Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, 1876, p. 178. ¢ Vortrage, i. 
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Juvenal in his satires portrays vividly the condition of the 
Jews in Rome.* Their sufferings under the heathen were, 
however, not to be compared with the persecutions they 
endured when Christianity came to be the Roman state 
religion. The synods forbade Christians eating with Jews; 
Ambrosius called the burning of a synagogue a godly deed ; 
Theodosius excluded them from all offices. As relieving the 
dark side of the picture which he is compelled to present, 
Gregororius says,f “On the whole, the Hebrews in Rome, 
with the exception of an occasional outbreak, did not suffer 
the persecutions which they endured in the other cities of 
Europe. Rome never furnished soil for religious fanaticism. 
There ever lived in the hearts of the Roman people the old 
tradition of cosmopolitan tolerance and humanitarianism. 
Then, too, they had been accustomed for centuries to the 
Jews.” If the treatment of these people in Rome may, by 
any exaggeration, be called tolerant, it is but a commentary 
on the frightful abuses elsewhere. The first persecution of 
the Jews in the Frankish kingdom took place in the sixth 
century. This was imitated in Spain. In 612 Sisebut gave 
the Jews the choice of being baptized or emigrating. The 
Franks forbade the marriage of Jews with Christians, the 
holding and sale of Christian slaves by Jews, the power of 
judging Christians, the eating together of the two sects, and 
the employment of Jewish physicians. 

Dollinger, who finds in the crusades the beginning of anti- 
Semitism,{ shows how there was, in the eleventh century, a 
general change of sentiment toward the Jews caused by 
the thirst for fighting non-Christians. The real aim of the 
crusades was to free the Christians in Asia Minor and Pales- 
tine from the power of Islam and to insure the safety of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The result, however, was the advance of 
Islam and the weakening of Christianity. The theories of 


absolution and the world-power of the pope succeeded in - 


dragging in criminals and outcasts, and in demoralizing 











* « Satires,’’ 3, 6, 14. 
t Wanderjahre, i.: “‘ Der Ghetto und die Juden in Rom,” p. 75. 
} Vortrige, i.: “Orientalische Frage in Ihren Anfangen.”’ 
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the better class of the crusaders. Among the unfortunate 
and permanent results was this hatred of the oriental, which 
found vent in the persecution of the Jews. Before beginning 
their voyages the crusaders would sometimes plunder the 
Jewish houses. The kingdom of Jerusalem was formed by 
first burning the synagogues. Councils ordered all copies of 
the Talmud to be destroyed and all Jewish literature contain- 
ing offensive references to Christianity. Thomas Aquinas held 
that the barons could make the same use of Jewish property 
as of their own land. The Jews were offered protection 
through heavy taxes. The Council of Vienna, in 1267, for- 
bade a Jew to visit a bath-house, hotel, or inn. No Christian 
was allowed to buy meat from a Jew lest he be poisoned. 
The Synod of Salamanca, 1335, declared that no Jewish 
doctors could be employed, because they were attempting to 
destroy all Christians by force. The great epidemic in 
Europe in 1348 was laid at the door of the Jews. This belief 
was made certain by the small number of deaths among the 
Jews. On the rack some Jews confessed to this. Then broke 
forth fanaticism. The Jews were killed by thousands. 
Clement VI. vainly declared them innocent. Already in the 
twelfth century had arisen the belief that Jews sought Chris- 
tian blood either for healing or offerings. A child found dead 
was always cause for abuse of the Jews. To pay for the civil 
wars in 1390, all Jewish debts were taxed fifteen per cent. 
In Spain, where the situation had been better, in 1391 the 
priests with their followers burned the synagogues. Twenty 
thousand were forcibly baptized, many of whom afterward 
returned to Judaism. Thousands were killed. 

In 1492 all Jews were banished and their property confis- 
cated. Deprived of all means, many perished from hunger 
and epidemics ; others found a home in the Orient or in Italy. 
A temporary refuge was found by some in Portugal. For a 
* long time the Jews had prospered in Portugal; they owned 
land, cultivated it, and engaged in trade. In 1495, however, 
King Manuel seized all the children under fourteen and bap- 
tized them. In 1506 a proselyte doubted a miracle performed 
there, and in three days two thousand proselytes were killed. 
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There can be no doubt that since the Reformation the posi- 
tion of the Jews has been gradually improved. Persecution 
has not been general, the attitude of the Christians toward 
them has become more favorable, and they have undergone 
a reformation within themselves. The influence of Mendels- 
sohn and other Jewish leaders has been extremely beneficial 
in England, France, and Germany. The Polish Jews and 
those of the Orient have not yet been able to throw off the 
yoke of the Talmud. 

Before we speak of remedies for the present condition of 
affairs, let us add to the facts concerning the physical and 
historical development of the Jew some evidence showing by 
his dissimilar condition in different parts of the world to-day 
that environment has been the great force in his evolution. 

It is claimed that the Jew is incapable of hard manual labor. 
He is said to have an innate tendency for trading. Holtz- 
mann * says they possessed this even in the time of Alexan- 
der. Andree + claims that they are naturally limited to lighter 
pursuits. While there is much truth in the fact that Jews 
avoid manual employment, it is a mistake to suppose that 
this has always been the case, and it is not only unjust, but 
untrue, to say that he is incapable of more exacting occupa- 
tions. Andree himself records} the fact that Jews living 
in isolated colonies south of Morocco engage in all kinds of 
manual labor, and even carry arms, which it is claimed by 
some a Jew never does, although Russia itself can refute this. 
The Jews in Smyrna, according to Karl von Scherzer,§ en- 
gage in all kinds of hard work, as do those in Damascus, by 
the admission of Andree. The explanation of these isolated 
instances may perhaps be found by reference to the history 
of the Jews in Aden and Jemen. In the former, till within 
forty years, the Jews were virtually slaves of the Arabs. 
Since the English have obtained control, their condition has 
been so improved that they stand now on the same footing 
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* Stade-Holtzmann: ‘ Geschichte Israels,”’ ii. 

+ Volkskunde, pp. 186. 

} Idem., pp. 197.‘ Miinchner Allgemeine Zeitung,” 1880, Beilage, No. 148. 
¢“ Smyrna,” pp. 46, 51 (quoted by Andree). 
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with the Arabs. In Jemen, on the contrary, the Jew has been 
more and more limited. Not very long ago he was engaged 
in agriculture, but, being excluded from that, he has gone the 
way of his brethren elsewhere, and been compelled to take 
up what pursuits were opened to him. The instance of the 
advance of the Jews in Aden is duplicated by those in Algiers 
under the French, and in Turkestan under the Russian Chris- 
tians.* 

Dr. Kempster, one of the immigration commissioners, made 
a special study of the Jewish agriculturists in Russia. His 
report indicates that the Jew needs only opportunity to be- 
come a good farmer. In nearly every case they have been 
forced to live in each community in greater numbers than the 
land would properly support, and yet the results are favorable 
to the Jews. It was found that those who intended to emi- 
grate were expecting to be farmers in their new home, because 
that was the only occupation they knew. The laws have 
made it difficult, if not impossible, for the Jews to remain 
agriculturists, as they have been forced to live in the towns 
and cities. Much of the distress in Russia last winter was 
caused by the removal of Jewish farmers and middlemen from 
the soil just at harvest time. The evidence conclusively 
shows that the Jew who becomes an agriculturist loses his 
taste for other employments and becomes thoroughly wedded 
to the soil. 

Whenever the Jews have been given opportunity, they have 
risen. Whenever they have been oppressed, the evidence of 
Ghetto life and similar restrictions have left their impress. 
Dollinger, Gregororius, Andree, Alsberg, Leroy-Beaulieu, 
and others unite in laying blame upon the Ghetto life. In 
the tendency of population to collect in cities the Jew has 
been the chief sufferer. When in the middle ages the uncul- 
tured masses were drawn into urban life, they were incapable 
of following trade. The aristocracy thought it belittling. 
The Jew became the scape-goat. His economic history has 
been as unfortunate as his social. 





* Andree, p. 130. 
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If we find it hard to accept the awful tales of the middle 
ages, we have enough corroborative evidence in recent times. 
Alsberg * writes that in Prague, in 1786, there were twenty- 
nine to thirty persons in each Jewish house; in 1843 the 
number had been reduced to the still considerable sum of 
twenty to twenty-one persons. In Frankfort, in 1811, the 
average number of Jews to a house was fourteen. The in- 
jurious physical and moral results are seen in the fact that 
the more densely settled they are the more illegitimate chil- 
dren are born. In the year 1870 there were among the 
Jews in Austria the following percentages of illegitimate 
children: Lower Austria, 3.5 per cent.; Bohemia, 2.2; 
Mahren and Schlesien, 1.9; Galicia, 13.9; Bakowina, 44.8. 
It is noticeable that the general percentage of illegitimate 
births among the Jews is almost invariably smaller than 
among the Christians. 

Another striking evidence of external influence is found in 
the appearance of Jews in different localities. Every one has 
noticed the contrast between the native American and the 
Polish Jew. A most marked contrast is found between the 
Spanish Jews, or Sephardim, who are scattered now through 
Northern Africa and Eastern Europe, and the Ashkenasim, 
among whom are counted the Polish and German Jews and 
many in the Orient. These differences may be accounted for 
by intermarriage and local influences. A noticeable fact 
which escapes the observation of few is the beauty of the 
Jewish women. The Jews take excellent care of their 
women, and their admirable family life in not only exhibited 
in feminine beauty, but in the small death-rate of children 
under five years. The force of this fact of the beauty of the 
women is particularly noticed in such a country as Morocco, 
where excessive persecution has developed very ugly faces 
among the men. The women, however, who are shielded as 
far as possible, retain the handsome characteristics of the 
race. 

Collateral evidence, showing the influence of environment 





* « Rassenmischung,” 629. 
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on racial characteristics, might be presented in the analogies 
found in the contrast between the Haytian and the United States 
negro, between the Normans in France and in England, between 
the Arab nomad and the Arab of Bagdad and Cordova, be- 
tween the Germanized American and the Americanized Ger- 
man, Even in the history of the Jews themselves we finda 
nomad race of the desert become sedentary in Egypt, develop 
into agriculturists in Palestine, and following in the dispersion 
whatever occupations were open to them. 

Environment has not only affected the occupation of the 
Jew, but, as we have seen, modifies the facial characteristics. 
If it is such a powerful factor, why should it not be used to 
improve an oppressed race? The writer maintains that cen- 
turies of development can only be undone by centuries of 
counter-development. If the Jew in Russia is said to have 
had sufficient opportunities given him to turn to agriculture, 
it is merely the assertion of ignorance or culpable ignoring of 
known facts. The laws of evolution are well enough known 
to warrant our giving time to experiments. Darwin and 
Wallace may have succeeded in developing new varieties 
within their lifetimes. Let us be content if we may accom- 
plish something with the negro, the Jew, or any other 
“peculiar” people in such a limited time. The experiments of 
Baron Hirsch, in affording Jews agricultural opportunities, 
must not be judged for many years. There are centuries of 
habit to be untrained on those farms. 

The friend of the Jew cannot deny that, in the first instance, 
the religious as well as economic opposition to Judaism is 
caused by its own exclusiveness, Of course this does not 
excuse persecution, but it helps us to understand it. The 
spirit of the Slavophile, who would drive all other races 
out of Russia, is but the counterpart of the spirit of con- 
servative Judaism. Before accusing the one or the other too 
severely, let us recognize the existence of this same narrow 
spirit under the name of Chauvinism in France, and Philis- 
tinism in Germany, England, and America. The spirit which 
would prevent the production of Lohengrin in Paris, or the 
sending of paintings by French artists to Berlin, which retains 
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Alsace-Lorraine at the expense of millions annually, the spirit 
which lays a duty on English books coming into America, or 
which keeps negroes out of the machinists’ labor organization, 
is the same which drives Jews from Russia. It is sedfishness, 
the lowest motive that incites mento action. Hourwitch says* 
of the Russian persecution: “ Material benefit, that prime mo- 
tive, is held out to the orthodox Russian middle-class as a 
bait for their support to the government, by identifying material 
interest with the safety of the present political system.” The 
tyranny of Russia may or may not be as severe as the perse- 
cution of the middle ages. It is the more disgraceful because 
it exists at the close of the nineteenth century. The anti- 
Semitic spirit is not confined to Russia. A Catholic daily 
paper ¢ published in Paris, commenting on the inability of 
a legitimate number of Jews to enter the Russian universities 
because of offensive restrictions, deprecated the perfect freedom 
of the Jew in the University of Paris. The recent effort to 
excite prejudice in the Chamber of Deputies against Jewish 
bankers is only duplicated by the similar experiences in Berlin. 
There is a paper published at Leipzig, ostensibly in the interest 
of the laboring-man, which actually devotes all its energies to 
inciting the people against the Jews. What can be expected 
from the uneducated in Germany, when the leader of the 
Innere Mission is a rabid anti-Semite ? 
In the Century for January, “ Josephus” aptly says: 


“ To approach the Jewish question is to be confronted with every great ques- 
tion of the day—social, political, financial, humanitarian, rational, and religious. 
Each phase should be treated by an expert and specialist, for in each lies a deep, 
urgent, practical problem, which requires the wisest and most skilled handling ; 
but however discussed or dealt with, there is one point of view which should 
never be lost sight of,—namely, the point of view of humanity. . . . First and 
foremost, we must be human if we would raise our voice on so human a theme 
involving the lives and destinies of so many unhappy human beings.” 


For the ultimate welfare of the Jew and of his neighbors, it 
is necessary that there should be a humanitarian movement 
within and without Judaism. The internal reform must be 








* « Forum,” July, 1891. 
t “ La Croix,” Paris, October, 1890. 
Vout. Il.—No. 4 32 
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effected by the Jews themselves. Strasburger says, * “The 
real life of Israel is rooted in the school. In the school lie 
her might, her cosmopolitan and historical significance.” It is 
true that the Jewish schools have prevented the race from being 
illiterate, and, under the rule of the rabbis, have preserved 
Jewish traditions. It is also noticeable that no Jewish teacher, 
from Jesus and Paul to Spinoza and Marx, whose words have 
had value for humanity, has remained a Jew. The teaching 
-of the orthodox Jew has been intended only for Judaism, and 
has often been more baneful than helpful. Mendelssohn, by 
purifying Hebrew speech, teaching and writing high German, 
gave the Jews a better standing, opened to them new ideas 
of the Bible, and paved the way for progressive acquisition of 
secular knowledge. So to-day, if the eyes of the Jews were 
opened to Biblical criticism, to see ethical teaching rather than 
theology in the Bible, and tc scientific knowledge, it would 
Jead to a community of ideas between Jews and Gentiles that 
would tend to destroy the present barrier of exclusiveness. 

As early as 1840 a convention held at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main anticipated the liberal Jew of the present, by taking the 
advanced ground indicated in its three items of confession : 
1. The Mosaic religion is capable of unlimited development. 
2. The Talmud has neither dogmatic nor practical value. 3. 
No Messiah is expected nor a return of the Israelite to Pales- 
tine. It is not necessary for the Jew to discard all of his 
traditions, but he must eliminate the unessential beliefs and 
reach high ethical ground if he would purify Judaism. Jewish 
ethics have been distinctively national ethics. Even the beau- 
ties of the Psalms are marred by some of their teachings. Still 
there is latent in Judaism that which may be of great benefit 
to itself and the world if tradition be made subservient to 
progress. 

On the other hand, we must recognize our duty to the Jew 
for the altruistic reason that we should aid the oppressed, 
and for the egoistic reason that the solution of this problem 
will enable us to solve the greatest question before our nation, 





* « Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichts bei den Israeliten.” 
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—the assimilation of races. We must see that the Jew has 
opportunity. 

Chief Rabbi Adler (London) has given the key to the 
problem in the North American Review for November. What 
the Jews in Russia most need is “ Freiziigigkeit, liberty to 
circulate through the length and breadth of the land.” The 
numbers are too great for a large proportion to emigrate 
from Russia. There is, however, abundant room for exten- 
sion in Russia. Despite the hopes of biblical enthusiasts, 
Palestine is uninhabitable. Jews are now starving between 
Joppa and Jerusalem. The solution of the problem is to 
make room for the Jew and to prevent his resorting to his 
past gregarious habits. There are thirty thousand Jews in one 
colony in the heart of Chicago. In our large cities we must 
legislate not only against the Jew, but against all people who 
attempt to collect in dense colonies. There must be no dis- 
criminating legislation. We must guard against all cheap 
labor. All must be afforded the opportunity to rise above 
the “cheap labor” stage. Adopting this principle, the races 
hard to assimilate will ultimately die out, as the “poor 
Indian” has, under slightly different and much less com- 
mendable circumstances, or finally become an actual part of 
the blood and brawn of the nation, as the Slavs in Prussia. 

While multitudes in Great Britain and America indulge in 
the easy, conscience-allaying practice of sending petitions to 
the Czar, while other citizens in great number raise a hue and 
cry against wealthy Jewish intrusion at Long Branch, or at 
jewellers’ dinners, or against pauper Jewish labor in New 
York, let the sober-minded cultivate a scientific, human- 
itarian spirit. Thus will the happiness of Israel become the 


glory of humanity. 
CHARLES ZEUBLIN. 
CHICAGO. 
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MACHIAVELLI’S PRINCE. 
I. 


Onty Judas Iscariot has been more detested than Machia- 
velli, whom our early dramatists used to introduce as a villain 
into their plays. His name was used as a scare to children 
and asa synonym for Satan. Among his contemporaries were 
many men whose wickedness and cunning he commented 
upon, earning more odium for daring to write than they 
earned for daring to do. The cruel and crafty Spanish king, 
Ferdinand, holds a high place in the history of Spain; Leo 
the Tenth, a sensualist and a trickster, is popularly regarded 
as the model patron of a Golden Age; even the Borgian pope, 
Alexander VI., the most abominable of recorded rulers, has 
had no such persistent vituperation levelled at him as that 
which, for three centuries and a half, has blackened the mem- 
ory of the Florentine secretary. His works were among the 
earliest pilloried in the /ndezx, but, though forbidden, they were 
read by succeeding generations of theologists and politicians, 
and splashed with fresh abuse. To deny that they agreed 
with Machiavelli has been the common practice of the best 
men and the worst. 

Nevertheless, we infer that the opinions of a thinker so 
vilified must be worthy of attention, if for no other reason 
than that they have not been overwhelmed by this great bur- 
den of abuse. The world does not go on throwing stones at 
mere phantoms; Machiavelli is still to be reckoned with. 
Surely the time has come for reckoning with him soberly 
and dispassionately. If he uttered truths, or only half-truths, 
we shall profit by knowing them; if he put forth fallacies, we 
shall be able to disprove them, and so be happily rid of them 
and him forever. For either purpose, it is indispensable that 
we understand exactly what he meant. Disregarding the pop- 
ular conception of him, sweeping aside the cloud of odium, 
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we must approach him fairly and with no partisan intent; 
and this not so much on his account as our own; for though 
it is our duty towards the dead to see that their memory be 
not calumniated, much more is it our duty and our need to 
know the truth for ourselves,—unless, indeed, we are afraid 
of the truth. 

Fortunately we can at last do justice to Machiavelli by 
simply employing in our examination of him those methods 
by which modern history and criticism are patiently excavating 
the past and letting it tell its own story, as the buildings and 
paintings of uncovered Pompeii tell theirownstory. Of great 
aid in this endeavor is Mr. Burd’s recently published edition 
of “Il Principe,” * that work of Machiavelli’s, a knowledge (and 
more often an ignorance) of which has been the text of anti- 
Machiavellian polemics. On its face “ The Prince” is a treatise 
designed to teach a ruler the art of government. It is wholly 
practical. Machiavelli does not pretend to discuss right and 
wrong from the stand-point of the moralist; he simply states 
that a certain line of action succeeds and a different one fails. 
To succeed is the ruler’s whole business, because if he fails 
he ceases to be himself; a king without a kingdom is like a 
body without life. Looking out upon the political conditions 
of his time, and surveying the history of the past, Machia- 
velli’s keen, undazed eyes discerned certain grim laws con- 
trolling the rise and fall of monarchs and States. That those 
laws are moral, in the sense that virtue is outwardly rewarded 
and wickedness punished by them, he saw no evidence. A 
State preserves its independence by being strong in brute 
strength: if weak, it will inevitably become the prey of a 
stronger neighbor. Superior refinement, a larger respect for 
justice, wiser laws, not these, nor any of the other attributes 
of civilization, avail against an enemy who, though inferior in 
all these, has power on his side. Be strong is therefore the 
first and last commandment for nations and princes to observe ; 
and Machiavelli instructs them how to use their strength. He 


* “Tl Principe,”’ by Niccolé Machiavelli. Edited by L. Arthur Burd, with an 
Introduction by Lord Acton. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891. 
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tells a prince that it is safer for him to be feared than loved; 
that he must not stick at any cruelty, provided it be necessary . 
for the preservation of his State; to lie and dissimulate; to 
make a pretence of religion; to exterminate without com- 
punction those rivals or rebels who will not submit; to indulge 
the masses with splendid shows ; to play off the people against 
the grandees and so to weaken both,—these are among the pre- 
cepts of Machiavellianism that most shocked the world; but 
instead of inquiring whether they were justified by experience 
or not, the world, after its usual fashion, set up a mad chorus 
of denunciation and assumed that it was guarding the Tables 
of the Moral Law from a ruthless and impious iconoclast bent 
on destroying them. 

But to huzza for the Ten Commandments did not touch 
Machiavelli’s case at all, because he had not assailed them. 
What he had done was to describe things not as they ought 
to be but as they were in his time, and to deduce the laws 
which actually controlled the public deeds of rulers. He 
supported every maxim by concrete examples, showing, for 
instance, how bribery was an instrument successfully used by 
Alexander VI. in obtaining the papal throne, and how reliance 
upon popular good-will wrecked the virtuous Soderini. Be- 
rate him as much as you like with proclaiming an immoral 
code, his answer is, “I but register facts, for which I am no- 
wise responsible; show me that unselfishness and righteous- 
ness have been the first considerations of princes and I will 
gladly make correction. The princes I cite rose to power in 
the evil ways I have described; therefore I conclude that he 
who would emulate them must imitate them—that these 
methods inhere in the universal order.” 

In thus resolving to study man only on the political side, 
Machiavelli has been compared to the modern political econo- 
mists who observe men wholly as commercial creatures, gov- 
erned by the laws of supply and demand. We might further 
compare him to the physician who watches the action of 
diseases, and calmly writes a description of them, but without 
feeling called upon to express his abhorrence of disease, nor 
even to suggest remedies. Machiavelli differed from his prede- 
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cessors in state craft in that he confined himself to observa- 
tion and experience; by adopting the inductive method he 
broke away from the barren circle of abstraction in which the 
medizval mind had vainly plodded. 

But what purpose had he in giving to the world a work of 
this quality? Granting that his facts are correct and his 
conclusions sound, why publish them in such a fashion that 
they may teach other Borgias and Medicis how to become 
successful tyrants? To this question one class of Machia- 
velli’s opponents deemed it sufficient to assert that he was a 
wicked man, who took a malicious pleasure in propagating 
wicked doctrines, while others insinuated that he wrote what 
he thought would please the particular Medici to whom he 
dedicated “The Prince” in order to secure favors and an 
appointment for himself. His apologists, lacking courage to 
make a bold defence, resorted to artifice. They hinted that 
“The Prince” had a hidden meaning which Machiavelli had 
not dared or cared to announce. AQ stanch republican at 
heart, he had written this book to expose tyrants and their 
iniquities so that republicans, being cognizant of their op- 
pressor’s wiles, could guard against them. Others, again, said 
that Machiavelli hoped Lorenzo de Medici would follow the 
fatal instructions given to him under the guise of ingenuous- 
ness, and so plunge all the more quickly headlong into ruin. 
I need not examine these various theories, which have pro- 
voked endless clatter among controversialists, because I be- 
lieve none of them to be the true one. In this case, as in so 
many others, the straightest path is probably the path of truth. 
Machiavelli wrote in good faith. He saw Italy the prey of 
foreigners: the French, the Germans, and the Spaniards 
fought over her spoils; her provinces were overrun by mer- 
cenaries and robber barons; her cities were torn by the 
quarrels of fierce nobles or implacable factions. Before she 
could hope for peace or security two things were necessary : 
she must be united, and she must be free. But unity was of 
more immediate importance than freedom; for as long as the 
foreign “barbarians” remained, the evils under which she 
groaned could not possibly be cured. But to drive out the 
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barbarians the Italians must rise and act in harmony, and this 
they could do only when they had a leader strong enough to 
command them. It was inevitable that such a leader would 
be a tyrant, since a tyranny was the form of government 
natural to that age; no matter,—better for the present one 
tyrant than twenty; and after he should succeed in ousting 
the foreigner and in building up a national State, it would be 
time to think of discrowning him and of establishing a freer 
government. He must prove his fitness by overcoming his 
rivals; therefore, he must needs know the methods that they 
would employ against him, and the rules by which, according 
to the sure witness of history, a prince may conquer and 
command. These methods Machiavelli unfolds in his book, 
these rules he sets down as dispassionately as the chemist 
states his formulas, in order that the prince, the liberator whom 
he dreams of, may be adequately equipped. To fight fire with 
fire, to surpass in cunning antagonists who are masters of 
cunning, to use the weapons at hand instead of waiting for 
better weapons to be invented,—these were the lessons Machia- 
velli inculcated. And as at the moment he completed his 
treatise Lorenzo de Medici was the prince who seemed best 
qualified by fortune and talents to achieve the great enter- 
prise, to him the work was dedicated. Doubtless Machiavelli 
hoped that it would bring himself employment, but it is idle 
to suppose that that hope was the original or even the chief 
object for which he wrote. 

This explanation, I believe, represents more nearly Machia- 
velli’s purpose in “ The Prince” than does any of the other 
theories which his enemies and his apologists have set up. 
Unless it be the true one, the last chapter of “ The Prince” 
is superfluous and meaningless, and the omission to discuss 
republics is inexplicable. That he deemed his scheme feasi- 
ble, there is good reason to affirm. A man who had wit- 
nessed such vicissitudes and changes as he witnessed during 
the twenty years previous to 1513—the year when he wrote 
“ The Prince”’—might well imagine that the change he most 
desired—the expulsion of the foreigners—lay within the 
radius of possibility. The very nearness to success of Cesar 
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Borgia’s attempt to make himself lord of Central Italy—‘“I 
had prepared against every accident but one, my own ill- 
health, and that has ruined me,” is the substance of his ex- 
planation of his failure—fortified Machiavelli’s belief that the 
task could be accomplished. To educate the prince who 
should undertake it was accordingly his purpose. 

And here I might leave him and his terrific manual were I 
only concerned in clearing up misapprehensions of immemo- 
rial standing; but I have a far deeper concern than the mere 
rectification of an historical verdict or the rescinding of a bill 
of attainder unjustly passed upon a man dead three hundred 
and sixty years ago. The question, Why was “ The Prince” 
written? would have chiefly an antiquarian interest to us 
were it not involved in the far more important question, Is 
“The Prince” true? A shocked world has protested genera- 
tion after generation that Machiavelli’s doctrines are false and 
diabolical, and yet, despite shouts and protests, these doctrines 
loom up generation after generation to challenge the world’s 
pleasant optimism. Their vitality argues that they cannot, 
like the Indian devils, be exorcised by a loud beating of tom- 
toms. Fallacies, we know, are hard to kill, and lies travel 
far; but why should men keep on assailing Machiavellianism, if, 
as they assert, it was long ago proved untrue? Why not let 
it moulder in oblivion along with Ptolemaism, belief in witch- 
craft, and all other exploded systems, which no man of sense 
thinks of refuting? Why, but for the reason that the truth 
in it keeps it alive and endows it with as much interest for us 
to-day as it ever had for men in the past ? 

How much, then, and what parts of it are true? Did the 
rules of action which, Machiavelli declares, characterized the 
princes and States of his time prevail before his time? Have 
they subsequently been replaced by other rules, and, if so, 
when were they replaced ? 

No one competent to speak will deny that Machiavelli has 
dissected with a surgeon’s skill the political morals and prac- 
tices of his own age, not only in Italy, but in all Europe. So 
far as I can discern, there was not then a ruler nor a State that 
was not guided by selfishness; not one that recognized the 
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existence of a moral law, or of any law save that of self-pre- 
servation and self-aggrandizement. That might makes right, 
was the common creed. Brute force and unscrupulous cun- 
ning—the Lion and the Fox, as Machiavelli personified them 
—were masters of the world; and any one whose destiny it 
was to live at that time might well be forgiven if he failed to 
detect any honorable motives influencing the rulers of his own 
and other lands. 

But that era was not exceptional in its disregard of right ; 
it was very wicked and very cruel, and therefore its abandon- 
ment to selfishness resulted in unusually monstrous deeds, 
but the principle to which it bowed was not new. Go back 
through history, and you will see that principle everywhere 
dominant. The Hohenstaufens, and after them the Haps- 
burgs,: prevailed in Germany not because they were juster 
or more righteous than their rivals, but because they were 
stronger and craftier, By the same means the descend- 
ants of Hugh Capet gradually made vassals of the great feud- 
atories of France. In Saxon England the House of Wessex 
took the lead because it had the power. Charlemagne’s empire 
was founded by the sword, and when the hand which held the 
sword grew weak the empire fell asunder. Go back still far- 
ther: follow the expansion of the Roman State; see how the 
sturdy men of the Tiber encroached first on their Latin 
neighbors and then spread, victorious, over all the antique 
world. Did they subjugate Sabines and Etruscans, Greeks and 
Gauls, for any other reason than that they were stronger? 
We are not concerned to examine whether the triumph of 
force was ‘not often beneficial, but merely to determine whether 
any other principle than it dominated the affairs of States in 
ancient times. Force may be the instrument of a highly- 
civilized or of a savage race; in either case, it respects no other 
agents. Sometimes it is in the hands of a polytheistic Assyr- 
ian, who therewith makes captive monotheistic Jews; some- 
time a barbaric Brennus wields it to crush more civilized Ro- 
mans ; sometimes a Trajan or a Hadrian uses it to defend civili- 
zation against the assaults of barbarians. Evidently we cannot 
assert that force was always on the side of the more enlight- 
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ened or the more righteous: it created the civilization of 
ancient Rome, and it swept that civilization away. 

So far, then, as history up to the sixteenth century shows, 
Machiavelli gives a faithful statement of the means by which 
nations were won and ruled and lost; not, indeed, that he fur- 
nishes a complete explanation of all cases, but that, so far as 
he goes, he is correct. What we call Machiavellianism was a 
constant influence up to and including his own age; has it 
been superseded by other influences since then? I hardly 
think that any one conversant with the history of the past 
three centuries and a half will be bold enough to say that it 
has. Great as have been the territorial changes in Europe— 
not to mention other continents—during this period, and 
radical as has been the revolution in the theory of internal 
government, the attitude of States towards each other has 
remained Machiavellian. 

To confirm this statement I need only refer briefly to the 
chief events and the dominant men of the past hundred years. 
The vast forces let loose at the French Revolution were caught 
up and controlled by Napoleon, who converted them into an 
engine for achieving his magnificent but unscrupulous designs. 
His motto was, “God fights on the side of the heavy bat- 
talions,” and he remodelled half of Europe regardless of 
every consideration except his interest. When he fell, Metter- 
nich became the shaper of European politics,—Metternich, 
a Machiavellian of the vulpine rather than of the leonine 
species. In reading the famous eighteenth chapter’ of “ The 
Prince,” do you not feel that Machiavelli must have had the 
Austrian chancellor in mind when he wrote it ? “ The success- 
ful ruler,” he says, “must seem all piety, all good faith, all 
humanity, all integrity, all religion. And there is nothing 
which it is more necessary to seem to have than this last 
quality ; because men in the mass judge more by the eyes 
than by the hands, because it belongs to every one to see, but 
to few totouch.... Therefore let a prince take care to conquer 
and maintain the State; the means will always be judged 
honorable, and be praised by every one; because the multi- 
tude is always taken by what appears, and by the result of an 
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event.” How many of the pious protestations and moral 
reflections in Metternich’s despatches were evidently inspired 
by this purpose! And how little his acts corresponded to 
them! After Metternich came Louis Napoleon, whose career 
began with the coup d'état, and who held France in check for 
twenty years by the simple Machiavellian device of amusing 
the masses with pomp and parades, and by tickling their vain- 
glory. And then Bismarck, who had real force on his side, 
pricked Napoleon’s bubble of sham, and with Bismarck an- 
other leoniné Machiavellian rose to arbitrate for Europe. 

Let me again point out that it is not here a question as to 
whether Europe has been benefited by the creation of a 
United Germany in the place of many petty German States; 
‘we are simply trying to discover whether the creation of the 
German Empire was due to any other agent than superior 
force. Prussia robbed Denmark of her provinces, whipped 
Austria, coerced Hanover, and crushed Napoleon, because 
she was stronger than they; the question of justice is not 
even debatable. According to any theory of justice which 
obtains among civilized individuals, it is as monstrous that a 
large State should domineer over a small State as that a man 
six feet tall should enslave his neighbor of only five feet. But 
this is the fact, an illustration of the doctrine that among na- 
tions might makes right. There is to-day no small State in 
Europe which owes its independence to the general recog- 
nition that it has a right to an independent existence; but 
solely to the antagonistic greed of the Great Powers, none of 
which will permit a rival to seize the spoil which many covet. 
But the conversion of Europe into a permanent camp is, of 
course, the most evident proof that the practices which Mach- 
iavelli formulated still survive, and survive with unabated 
vigor, in the conduct of the great States of the world. 
he theory that the State can do no wrong, that its one 
concern is self-preservation, that success justifies itself, that 
might makes right; the idea, in other words, that while the 
individual is subject to ethical and moral laws, the State, being 
impersonal, is responsible to no laws, since it is its own law- 
maker, was never more prevalent than at the present time. 
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Whatever may be their professions, governments show by 
their practice that such motives as these—and these are 
all Machiavellian motives—determine their policy. Men of 
science tell us that in the great struggle for existence in the 
animal world “the fittest survive ;” we cannot truly assert that 
in the competition of human life the. same happy result is 
reached. Animal strength, though a necessary element, is by 
no means the highest element in the constitution of civilized 
man. Indeed, as we rise in the scale of civilization, excellence 
among individuals is measured less and less by physical 
qualities : which is “ fitter to survive,’—your invalid Darwin, 
your frail Emerson, or your robust prize-fighter ? 

But it seems that among nations brute force has hitherto 
been the one indispensable equipment; in the long run the 
battle has always been to the strong, whether he were Miltiades 
or Tamerlane, Charles V. or Von Moltke. The justice of 
the cause has had nothing to do with the result. We fall into 
the comfortable habit of thinking that, on the whole, the best 
survives,—an assumption as unwarranted as it would be to 
pretend that all octogenarians are better than younger men 
whom they have outlived. 

If it be established, therefore, that history has but one com- 
mandment for rulers and States,—namely, Be strong, or perish, it 
follows that they are justified in any method of self-preserva- 
tion they may adopt. From the logic of events there is no 
appeal. ‘“ The apology of an age,” says Cousin, “is in its 
existence, for its existence is a decree and a judgment of God 
himself, or history is but a meaningless phantasmagoria.” 
From this sentence of the modern philosopher we might 
deduce all the most startling corollaries of Machiavellianism. 
Machiavelli's work has contemporary importance, because in 
it he has formulated from the practices of rulers the laws 
which actually guide them. He dared to tell what the world 
does, leaving it to the moralist to say whether it does well or 
ill; and the world, instead of mending its ways, persecuted 
him for his frankness. For one of the crimes which society 
never forgives is the exposure of matters which, though known 
to every one, society agrees shall not be spoken of. But until 
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this evil system of politics shall be outgrown, until the code 
by which States regulate their mutual relations shall be at least 
as just as that which civilized individuals respect, Machiavelli’s 
“ Prince” cannot lose its interest or its significance, and by none 
ought it to be pondered more deeply than by those who have 
most faith in the perfectibility of mankind. 


II. 


I have stated Machiavelli’s doctrines as strongly as possible, 
because I believe that we cannot hope to find a cure until we 
know the nature and extent of a disease ; but of course the 
world has made some progress, at least on the surface, since 
Machiavelli’s time. Cruelty, for instance, is now the exception 
rather than the rule in the treatment of subjects by their 
governors, and in the dealings of State with State. Even in 
war, certain customs have been adopted by civilized combatants 
in the hope of mitigating the inevitable horrors of warfare. 
A conquered people is no longer given up to slaughter, nor its 
property to destruction, if the victor sees more profit to him- 
self in sparing lives and dwellings, and in exacting an indem- 
nity. Thus self-interest, if not humanity, tends towards a 
better condition. In the settlement of minor disputes, inter- 
national law is generally appealed to, and we hear much talk 
about submitting the gravest quarrels to international arbitra- 
tion. But the vital fact remains, that there is no authority 
which can compel any disputant to accept such arbitration, 
or can prevent him from resorting, if he choose, to violence. 

And this marks the difference between an individual and a 
State : the former is amenable to laws framed by public opinion, 
and if they do not suit him his only recourse is to emigrate ; 
but the State is its own judge, and it owes no obedience to any 
of its neighbors. The individual is responsible, a moral agent, 
towards the State ; whereas the State is irresponsible, unmoral, 
and, like corporations, it has no soul. If Germany, for ex- 
ample, despoils Denmark of a province, and the other Powers 
will not interfere, who shall call her to account? A nation 
never yet passed a vote of censure on itself, nor can I foresee 
that it ever will. But its iniquities are punished by a Nemesis 
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which operates none the less surely because its steps are hid- 
den and often slow. It would be easy to show the process of 
ethical retribution throughout history,—how successes won 
unrighteously never in the end profited the winner, and how, 
if punishment comes in no other way, it consists in having a 
character which delights in iniquity. Whatif Rodrigo Borgia 
did succeed in making himself pope? To be the bestial vil- 
lain that Borgia was would be the greatest punishment which 
could be inflicted on any decent man. We must revise our 
standards of success, whether for nations or for individuals: 
we must teach them that success or failure depends on what 
we are, not on what we fave. In no other way can I discover 
any basis for morals or justice in the universal scheme. 
Rascals and robbers and frauds do secure the external badges 
of success; the virtuous man is not necessarily rich, or 
honored, or understood ; Christ was crucified while living, his 
memory has been crucified for eighteen hundred years by its 
being possible that a Borgia should be called his vicar ; lives 
as precious as Lincoln’s life have always been at the mercy of 
assassins. Yet the majesty of righteousness remains un- 
tarnished and invulnerable; vice cannot do the work of virtue 
any more than folly can speak for wisdom. The prizes which 
fall to wrong are temporal and deciduous; it is character and 
not possessions which determines real success. These are 
venerable truths, but the many are still sceptical of them ; the 
many still envy millionaires and titles, and still idolize success 
however achieved. 

Machiavelli, it is clear, had only this external success in 
view when he wrote his manual for princes. The question 
of right or wrong concerned him no more than it concerned 
Shakespeare in drawing /ago ; he was bent on making a perfect 
portrait of a great type, and he succeeded. His Prince is the 
concrete embodiment of the evil side of the nature of a State, 
just as Goethe’s Mephistopheles is the concrete embodiment of 
the evil side of individual human nature. Where is the per- 
fect man? Where is the heart that has never felt envy or 
hatred or wrath ; the tongue that has never spoken guile or 
malice? But the State is merely the aggregate of one or more 
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score millions of individuals, each of whom is in some measure 
imperfect : how idle is it, therefore, to hope to construct a 
perfect whole out of imperfect parts! Rather should we be 
astonished, I think, that multitudes so faulty can be organized 
into any sort of political cohesion, and that, though there 
has never been a government that satisfied its best citizens, 
there have been many governments which have been better 
than the standard of the majority. 

Machiavellianism in States can be cured by the same pro- 
cesses by which Mephistophelianism in individuals can be cured; 
that is, by putting morals into practice, by obeying ethical 
laws. It is time to abolish the old falsehood that there is one 
standard of right for the single citizen and another for all 
the citizens collectively. If it is wrong for one to lie and steal 
and kill, it is wrong for a million to lie and steal and kill ; yet 
a Cabinet of humane and respectable men, acting for the mil- 
lion and representing the impersonal State, have no compunc- 
tions against voting for a policy which not one of them would 
apply to his private conduct. They declare war, for instance, 
in the name of the State, but if any of them had a quarrel 
with his neighbor he would not deign to settle it by brute 
force. The impersonality of all corporations, and of the 
State, which is the largest corporation of all, increases the 
irresponsibility of individual members, and therefore opens 
the door for corruption. Everybody’s business is nobody's 
business ; the single citizen, unless he be endowed with rare 
moral sensitiveness, does not feel very keenly shame or re- 
morse for the misdeeds of his government; at the most he is 
only one in ten millions who ought to bear the blame. By 
one of the strangest of metamorphoses every vote goes into 
the ballot-box as the expression of the views of a particular 
man, but all the votes come out as the expression of an ab- 
straction, a political party. Of old it was the king, now it is 
the party that can do no wrong, and out of loyalty to it good 
but deluded men vote for wicked candidates and dishonest 
measures, just as they once blindly supported any iniquity 
their king might indulge in. Under cover of the imperson- 
ality of party the Machiavellian politician wins his tricks to-day. 
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Charlatans and adventurers and demagogues would have no 
occupation were the majority of citizens both honest and en- 
lightened. It was by rewarding the corrupt few and deceiving 
the ignorant many that Louis Napoleon, for instance, con- 
trolled France for twenty years. But how could quacks thrive 
if the average citizen were not easily gulled? Teach him to 
suspect all appeals to his self-interest and passions, teach him 
to abhor flattery, teach him to despise sham-glory and to 
know what constitutes true success, and you arm him against 
the wiles of any Louis Napoleon. 

I see nothing for it, then, if we hope to reform the morals 
of States, but to educate and reform the individual members 
of the State. If we would forge a strong chain, we must 
make every link strong. Neglect of the individual has been 
the weakness of every social and political panacea concocted 
by Utopian theorists during the past century; they are all 
engaged in the hopeless task of making the chain before they 
have made the links, of building a perfect edifice out of imper- 
fect materials. But in truth this is impossible; although a 
man exercises only a part of his functions in his relations with 
the State, yet his conduct in this respect, his performance of 
a citizen’s duty, will depend upon his whole character. A bad 
man can never be a good citizen. We must start, then, with 
the individual ; we must train him to be honest and unselfish ; 
we must convince him that there are not two moral laws,— 
one for the citizen and another for the State,—but one single 
and inflexible law. And we may rely upon it that when the 
majority of the citizens of a nation have attained to this ethi- 
cal level, they will choose representatives to make and admin- 
ister their laws, who will not approve of public murder, or 
public bullying, or public theft, or public deceit. And as 
among civilized individuals it is not fear of imprisonment that 
deters them from laying hands on each other, but a principle 
more cogent than a hundred policemen, so will it be among 
civilized states. 

Never was there a time when ethical education was more 
needed than now. The world is emerging from feudalism ; 


governments are being thrown into the hands of all the citi- 
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zens. Under an autocracy, it was natural that the ordinary 
man, having no political rights, should feel no civic respon- 
sibility ; under a limited monarchy, the privileges and respon- 
sibility belonged usually to a class; universal suffrage makes 
every one a citizen and every citizen responsible. But let us 
not suppose that having adopted the system which establishes 
civic equality we have nothing more to do; that we can leave 
it to run itself, as the Thibetan puts his prayer-mill in a stream 
and goes off about his business. Since every vote is now to 
be counted, it is of infinite moment that every voter be worth 
counting, or we shall discover that this system, which gives 
no more voting value to an Abraham Lincoln than to a boot- 
black, will hurry us into evils without a parallel in history. 
The tyranny of raw and brutal and greedy millions would be 
worse than the tyranny of a Machiavellian prince. Democracy 
possesses no amulet against Machiavellianism ; it offers, on the 
contrary, new fields in which the devil can sow and harvest. 
Democracy is the political coming of age of a people; but 
what individual ever found the temptations of manhood less 
insistent than those of youth? I have hinted at the manner 
in which party has become a weapon of Machiavellianism ; had 
I space I could point out many other forms in which the same 
Spirit of Evil operates in our modern governments. 
Regarding the State, therefore, as the sum of its individual 
members, I believe that its ethical improvement must corre- 
spond to theirs. But of course the mass can be elevated much 
more slowly than any of its parts. Time was when the indi- 
vidual was as selfish and as lawless as States now are; when 
he took what he could, and kept it till a stronger hand 
snatched it from him; when every man’s house was in very 
truth a castle, fortified and garrisoned against his neighbor. 
That time has passed, and just as civilized men have come to 
understand that they prosper better by being friends than 
enemies, so will States come to a similar understanding. 
There is much talk about war being a permanent instinct 
among nations; not so very long ago individuals held the 
same belief. The days of dynasties are about over, and dynas- 
tic ambition was one of the chief sources of war. Monarchs 
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and ministers still find their interest in persuading the popu- 
lations that there are ineradicable causes of hostility between 
them and their neighbors; they strive, by every means in 
their power, to encourage such fallacies. They flatter cupid- 
ity by setting up commercial barriers,—tariffs which imply 
that one nation can reap advantage by crippling another’s pro- 
ductivity. They would still have the foreigner treated as a 
foe and his goods as lawful plunder. But all the forces of 
invention and commerce are against them; and in time the 
factitious excuses for periodic bloodshed will be unmasked. 
Unless we misread the portents of history, the era will dawn, 
however long delayed that dawn may be, when the nations 
shall recognize their mutual interdependence and live like 
brothers together. 

But let not this vision blind us to the conditions which pre- 
vail to-day. We are still at the stage when politicians and 
philosophers deny that a State has moral obligations, and 
when nations practice what these preach, that success justifies 
any crime and that failure is the only unpardonable sin. The 
best nations to-day have not risen above Ben-Franklinism; if 
they do not cheat their neighbors it is because they believe 
that honesty is the best policy. Yet even their adherence to 
Ben-Franklinism is only intermittent, and neither John Bull 
nor Brother Jonathan can always resist the temptation to 
drive a sharp bargain, or to bully a weak neighbor. Make 
the State represent the collective conscience of citizens, the 
majority of whom are enlightened and honest ; judge its acts 
by the standard by which you judge the individual; abolish 
the notion that though the parts must be moral the whole 
may be immoral; restrict corporate impersonality behind 
which lurks corrupting irresponsibility—and Machiavellianism 
will be overcome. Overcome, I say, but not destroyed; for 
as long as mankind exist they will be engaged in the cosmic 
struggle between the forces of growth and the forces of decay, 
between good and evil, between selfishness and unselfishness ; 
and never will they achieve a victory when they can say, 
“ Henceforth we need struggle no more.” At each successive 
advance the difficulties become more complex,—a more subtle 
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Machiavellianism is personified in Metternich than in Borgia, 
—but the principles which lead to the triumph of righteous- 
ness do not vary in essence. It was inevitable that a mongrel 
and materialized Christianity, teaching a system of rewards 
and punishments dependent on anything but conduct and 
character, setting up a local and material Hell and Heaven, 
and in all ways turning the morals of individuals topsy-turvy, 
should have caused equal confusion in regard to the morals of 
States. It is the duty of all men who perceive that the moral 
laws derive their authority not from the fact that they were 
uttered by this or that good man in Judea, but from the fact 
that they are true and universally applicable; it is their duty 
to sweep away that old falsehood that rulers and governments 
are absolved from paying heed to those ethical principles to 
which every individual is bound. But before any State can 
have a conscience and obey it—and consider how long it was 
before any individual had a conscience—the members of the 


State must be moral. 
WILLIAM R. THAYER. 





ON THE FOUNDING OF A NEW RELIGION. 


It is astonishing to see how much is written nowadays on 
the above subject. We say astonishing because the propo- 
sition involved is, strictly speaking, in direct contradiction 
to the increasing progress of science. However completely 
a man may have departed from religious belief, he cannot 
but be profoundly touched—in proportion as his heart is 
filled with love for humanity—by the spectacle of so many 
persons to whom Christianity no longer offers a consolation ; 
but who, instead of being content with a system of pure 
ethics, continue to seek a new guiding star to direct their 
lives. Such a phenomenon is full of significance to every 
one who recognizes that the “ greatest happiness of the great- 
est number” is the highest aim of civilization; and this phe- 
nomenon is the more worthy of consideration from the fact 
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that the great majority of the seekers after a new religion be- 
long to the enlightened class. Not that we would declare 
all orthodox believers to be uneducated; for, apart from the 
education of the heart, after which they strive, without always 
attaining to it, we also find scientific culture among them; 
only with this difference, that they place religion above 
science, and dispute the latter’s right to have any voice in 
religious matters. The firm adherence to traditional doc- 
trines they share with the great masses, who are not in a 
position to acquire an education that has its root in real 
scientific development ; but this common point of view and 
common aim unites the two classes into a compact whole, 
and warrants us in opposing them to those who desire prog- 
ress above all things, and who look upon science as its 
fundamental condition. 

We hope by these words to have removed the possibility 
of any misunderstanding of the following discussion. Noth- 
ing is further from our thoughts than to offend genuine be- 
lievers. Their heaven-directed gaze is sacred to us, and we 
respect it as much as we despise the sanctimonious air of the 
hypocrites, whose efforts we shall always and everywhere 
combat to the best of our strength. We have no quarrel 
with the sincere believers. We cannot indeed come to a 
complete understanding with them, for we speak different lan- 
guages. They place faith above knowledge, and their ideal 
is an age when the entire human race will be won over to 
faith. This is perfectly natural from their point of view. But 
the easier we can grasp this, the more incomprehensible does 
it seem to us that men whose starting-point is science should 
arrive at the same conclusion and aim at a religion intended 
to embrace all mankind. 

For the imagination, faith has certainly great advantages 
over knowledge; its path is constantly widening, and the ob- 
stacles disappear in the same proportion as one accustoms 
one’s self to set them aside, instead of seriously probing them. 
It is a delusion, however, to look upon everything acquired in 
this way as solid gain. That in all branches of knowledge 
profundity is synonymous with a contraction of the range of 
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certainty does not argue against knowledge; it is simply a 
consequence of the abandonment of the entire series of assump- 
tions that have been proved unsound; and since what is lost 
in this way is worthless, the loss is not to be deplored. With 
faith, on the other hand, every deepening is at the same time 
an expansion; the path of mere supposition is never aban- 
doned, and with every new assumption a whole mass of ad- 
ditional ones are admitted. Faith is determined by impulse 
and not by thoughtful experience. Its seductiveness lies in 
the ease with which it absorbs everything. But the consequent 
satisfaction disappears as soon as it endeavors to prove its as- 
sumptions. And while in the realm of knowledge, criticism 
leads to greater depth, in the realm of faith it has its outcome 
in superficiality. Consequently, knowledge as the higher of 
the two is, in truth, the enemy of faith, and its ideal can only 
be a humanity without religion——a humanity neither allured 
nor threatened by promises of the world to come, but guided 
simply by moral law, striving with every effort for perfection. 

Whether this aim can ever be reached is a useless question, 
because the human race may become extinct before it attains 
it. Fortunately this possibility is so very remote that, with 
the countless weighty problems engaging mankind, only he 
who has nothing sensible with which to occupy himself can 
afford to give it serious consideration. As far as science 
itself is concerned, this question is entirely irrelevant, because 
true science is an end in itself, and can only proceed by the 
path of experience. That its progress along this path is con- 
stant is sufficiently proved by its own history. And as 
this very history proves conclusively that for real knowl- 
edge there exists only critical philosophy, it follows that 
between the latter and positive religion there can be no 
union. Every attempt at such leads to another than the pro- 
posed result; either philosophy passes over into religion and 
is no longer critical, consequently no longer true philosophy, 
or religion passes over into philosophy and is no longer re- 
ligion. Instead of a union there is a conflict of life and death, 
ending with the annihilation of the one or the other. Still, 
the situation is not so very serious a matter as long as one 
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of the two survives, which is the case in the conflict between 
philosophy and a revealed religion; but the founding of a 
new religion as “wisdom’s highest end” would mean the 
merging of criticism into something imaginary, and nothing, 
strictly speaking, would be left. 

The assertion that the religion which the present age is 
engaged in developing is not something imaginary, simply 
illustrates the extent to which the conception of religion has 
already declined. A great deal may, it is true, be implied by 
this term, and by viewing only its subjective phase we may 
come to think exclusively of the religious feeling with which 
we yield ourselves to an opinion, an occupation, an inclination, 
and speak of a religion of knowledge, of work, of friendship, 
etc. But is this in reality a religion? Or are we not indeed 
deceiving those who seek a real religion when we endeavor 
to satisfy them with such flowery phrases? Ever since Chris- 
tianity has developed to a dominant, positive religion the 
notion of religion has become definite. Though many Chris- 
tians may oppose various additions and demands of the 
Church, every true believer clings tenaciously to the funda- 
mental principle, by virtue of which Christianity transcends 
mere morality and becomes a revealed religion. This funda- 
mental principle assumes that his belief rests upon a divine 
revelation, insuring him a beneficent providence and guidance 
on earth, and adjusting the apparent injustice of this life in a 
better world. 

And what, to judge from its general outlines, does the new 
religion offer in this regard? A revelation, or a tradition 
pointing towards a revelation, is of course out of the ques- 
tion, and still less may the idea of God be strongly empha- 
sized, inasmuch as it is science which steps forward in the 
garb of religion. But what kind of religion is this, and what 
sort of science? A religion without a God is—taking the 
idea of religion seriously—a contradiction in itself; and a 
scientific religion is—provided the religious factor is to 
assume tangible form—a mystic science. But what is the 
distinguishing feature of a mysticism that masquerades as 
science? What but an unconscious or intentional abuse of 
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speculation, for speculation can only then be said to be scien- 
tific when it is employed for the purpose of bringing the data 
of experience into a rational order. If, however, a mere as- 
sumption by the aid of speculation is put on a level with an 
actual fact, or one hypothesis is supported upon another, then, 
although the scientific form may be retained, the true scien- 
tific character is abandoned. This process may be traced 
through all scientific systems of religion; and as soon as the 
mystic veil becomes sufficiently dense, it is no longer a matter 
of surprise that, with the help of a guaternio terminorum, 
Nature, in herself neither good nor bad, should be stamped as 
benign, and quite adapted to take the place of the dethroned 
God. In this way we imagine that we have saved the moral 
order of the universe, and that we require merely a glimpse 
into another world of some kind to satisfy the longing for 
personal immortality—the most important thing to the relig- 
iously-disposed individual. Monism constitutes the chief dif- 
ficulty. It cannot be abandoned if the present course of 
science is to be maintained. If, however, one has thoroughly 
worked one’s self into a state of religious enthusiasm, one grows 
capable of grasping the other world without encroaching on 
the world to come, by representing it as that which remains 
after the transitory features of this world have passed away. 
And this is all done in a strictly logical fashion, logical proofs 
moreover being adduced, the correctness of which cannot be 
gainsaid, as long as the starting-point is accepted as correct. 
If one ventures the observation that the whole science of 
criticism falls to the ground the moment the “ things in them- 
selves,” proved by Kant to be illusions of the brain, are made 
realities, one is set aside as an agnostic; that is, as one who is 
content to dispense with definite knowledge. For this term we 
are indebted to the new science of religion, which, as a matter 
of fact, attempts, after the fashion of the gnostics, to know 
more than man can possibly know. 

To obtain a clear idea of the value of a religion established 
in this way, let us put the question—for whom is it to be 
created? Certainly not for the genuine believers. They 
desire a real God and a real church, and if they find in these 
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their happiness, it would be cruel to rob them of it, inas- 
much as they, like the unbelievers, have only one life to live. 
All that may, and at the same time must, be demanded of 
them is, that their belief shall not degenerate into fanaticism, 
and that they shall not interfere with those who believe differ- 
ently. The new religion would, accordingly, be intended for 
those who are no longer content with faith, and who turn to 
science to find there the reconciliation between the individual 
and the great whole. But can a hybrid that is neither faith 
nor science be of any service to them? Why not rather 
offer them pure science in all its simplicity, but also thorough 
reliability? It is of the first importance for them to decide 
with full freedom and from pure conviction in favor of one or 
the other, and in order to do this they must recognize clearly 
that science cannot explain anything transcending the sphere 
of experience. It is true, one needs no small degree of renun- 
ciation in order to be content with the visible world. But 
whoever is not equal to this renunciation had better cling to 
belief,—to the true belief—that promises him with absolute 
certainty a better life. While it is an undeniable fact that the 
churches are constantly losing ground, and the gigantic oppo- 
sition which their adherents offer to a movement that is, in 
their eyes, a retrograde one, furnishes the strongest evidence 
for this fact; still it may be asked whether it is in the interest 
of progress to set up in the place of waning forces others that 
are much in the same condition? As for the notion that some 
sort of a religious institution is necessary to hold the masses 
in check, we do not even care to consider it, for this is the most 
objectionable abuse to which religion can be put. Sucha 
purpose is only admitted in secret, and is certainly not present 
in the minds of any of the more prominent leaders of the most 
recent religious movement. On the other hand, there are not 
a few influential writers who regard the new religion as a mere 
transitional stage, by means of which the vacillating can be 
more easily won over and alienated from a real faith. But, to 
speak frankly, this would not be right either; because, first of 
all, it would imply a deception, which would not only seriously 
compromise the result, but as an offence against veracity would 
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undermine the basis of morality. Moreover, no one can tell 
what the new religion would lead to, in case it assumed greater 
dimensions. That it would be placed upon a false plane can- 
not be denied, and that it would result in a cult of some kind 
lies in the nature of things, inasmuch as what chiefly distin- 
guishes religion from the critical conception of the world is 
its influence on the emotions. This fact, in connection with the 
formation of a community, would naturally result in a species 
of church with a species of priesthood, whence, sooner or later, 
a new priestcraft would arise,—the very last thing desired by 
progress. “ But,” they tell us, “that is not what we want; 
our religion does not go beyond a simple doctrine of morality.” 
But this proposition is not as harmless as it appears to be. 
Mcrality and religion are two entirely different things. 
Through the blending with religion, morality becomes some- 
thing else. Whether we speak of a “ religion of morality,” or 
merely of an “ethical movement in religion,” what is really 
offered is “ religious morality,” and what alone gives morality 
its religious coloring is mysticism. Be the admixture ever 
so small, still it affects the nature of the case, and by the law 
of necessity will tend to gain ground constantly. It was this 
very admixture of the mystical that gave primitive Christian- 
ity, which otherwise would have been simply a doctrine of 
morality, its religious type, and which has made possible its 
development into the present form. Its growth was due less 
to its propagators than to the circumstances which made it ap- 
pear to man in the light of a heavenly blessing. In addition 
to this, it differed essentially from the heathen religions in 
giving expression to a conception of life which actually repre- 
sented the inner life of man as something eternal. However 
paltry a religion created in our day seems as compared to it, 
it is impossible to estimate what the desire for reaction and 
pious cant might gradually make of it. Precisely the scien- 
tific basis—which is quite as heterogeneous to genuine belief 
as the latter is to genuine science—would lead it into a perfect 
labyrinth of distorted ideas. And whether at a time when 
hylozoism runs riot, and spiritualism can point to results that 
would do honor to the middle ages, a new religion might not 
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become the refuge of the crudest superstition, only he who is 
not aware of the devastations brought about in human thought 
through the confusion of ideas can fail to apprehend. 

But putting aside the religious element, and leaving out of 
sight the founding of a new religion, let us consider a doctrine 


of ethics “merely” touched with religion. What would this 


imply? In all bluntness, we would be obliged to confess that 
under any conditions such a system of ethics would not be 
characterized by a clear consciousness of the problems and 
aims of humanity, nor by the recognition of the origin of man 
and the perfection to which he may attain, but by a mysterious 
“something” which affects us the more powerfully the less we 
are able to lift the veil that prevents an insight into its nature. 
Such a system of ethics would be not only a retrogression ; it 
would be an open confession that science renounces the pos- 


sibility of creating a system of ethics in accord with her prin- 


ciples. The essential point of human life would be beyond the 
confines of experience ; and man would need to be educated to 
strive for morality as a possession that the given world does not 
offer, and which does not exist for science. Let us leave to the 
believers their other world, and let us not increase their num- 
bers by creating half-believers, whose false humility is not 
even ethical, since one can only be faintly attached to what 
one does not wholly accept. Let us educate our children in 
the proud consciousness that this is a glorious world for 
every one who strives for her gifts, at peace with himself and 
his fellow-man. For this we need no religion. In fact, it is 
only possible without religion, because there is no morality 
without contentment, and it is the highest degree of discontent 
to strive for something beyond this world. The objection 
may be raised, What are we to do with those countless num- 
bers for whom there is nothing on this earth but privation ? 
Surely, not to solace them with a semblance of happiness, es- 
pecially valuable only to those who do not need it, but to 
help them as far as possible, and endeavor gradually to lessen 
their number, is the highest aim of a true system of ethics. 


B. CARNERI. 
MARBURG, AUSTRIA, 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE IDEA OF OBLIGATION. 


In looking over the current Utilitarian ethical systems, many 
persons, not otherwise disinclined to accept a theory of this 
nature, must have been struck by the unsatisfactory treatment 
uniformly accorded to the idea of obligation. The funda- 
mental moral force being placed in Altruism, or the love of 
our fellow-men, there seems to be nothing to do with the 
“ought,” but to explain it as a relic of our training as children 
when we were subject to the authority of parents and teach- 
ers, or as the result of the handing down of certain customs, 
from generation to generation, till their observation has finally 
come to be a matter of instinct. Sometimes, indeed, the in- 
adequacy of their theories, notwithstanding the element of 
truth they undoubtedly contain, is perceived in connection 
with some striking fact of the moral life, but in such a case 
we are bidden to note how an ideal may command. The face 
or landscape floating before the imagination of the painter 
allows him no rest till it is transferred to the canvas as per- 
fectly as he is capable of doing it, and similarly a social 
ideal may fairly drive us on to do more and still more to 
make human life richer and better. This certainly is a step 
in the right direction, and yet even such a position as this 
seems still open to the most serious objections. For while it 
may doubtless be true that the perfect altruist recognizes in 
the words “the greatest possible happiness of the greatest 
number,” a formula representing the sum of all he is striving 
for and longing to see attained, on the other hand the abso- 
lute egoist finds all Ais desire contained within the limits of 
his own personal happiness. Do we then make these two 
statements with the same indifference with which we might 
say, this little girl likes to play with her dolls, while her 
brother will have nothing to do with such a form of amuse- 
ment, but spends his spare time at base-ball? By no means, 
for in the former case we approve of the likes and dislikes of 
the one and disapprove of those of the other, and say such 
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and such ought to be this man’s ideal, whether it really be or 
not. So that above and beyond all our accidental likes and 
dislikes, we feel there are certain things we ought to like, 
or at any rate certain things we ought todo. A comprehensive 
ethical theory is accordingly bound to give some account 
of the characteristic idea involved in such a statement, and 
to explain why we say, for instance, that a man ought to be 
benevolent, failing in which task it has confessed its impotence 
before one of the fundamental facts of the moral consciousness, 
It is here that the intuitional school comes forward with 
an explanation of its own. It claims the idea of obligation is 
unanalyzable and unique, and is given us directly through 
the reason, the faculty of intuitive cognition. By means of 
this we know we ought to do this and that, utterly regardless 
of whether we are conscious of any desire to do it or not, and 
are accordingly convinced that certain ideals may properly be 
termed right, and others wrong. Such a hypothesis has at 
first sight so much the appearance of plausibility that it 
might be left to pass unchallenged, did not the introduction 
of a set of entirely new elements which it involves arouse the 
suspicion of an offence against the law of parsimony. But 
this being the case, it becomes necessary to examine it more 
closely, and try whether it may not be possible to arrive at a 
satisfactory explanation of all the facts by means of the simple 
principles which are and must be recognized to a greater or 
less extent by every school ofthought. With this end in view, 
we will take a typical altruist and endeavor to trace the gene- 
sis of the idea of obligation in him. 
The fundamental notion with which we have here to do is 
that of approbation and disapprobation. We begin by ob- 
serving that the direction of this class of judgments is deter- 
mined, in the first instance, at any rate by the fitness of things 
:to the accomplishment of the ends that are the objects of 
idesires. Accordingly the supreme ideal of the altruist being 
what it is, his approbation and disapprobation of particular 
actions will be distributed according as they are calculated to 
contribute towards its realization, and this will be as true of 
others’ actions as of his own. Whether he ordered beef-steak 
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.or oysters for lunch yesterday he probably does not care, but 


it cannot’ be a matter of indifference to him whether he let 
slip an opportunity to improve his own financial condition, let 
us say, or that of a friend, to whom a word on his part might 
have been a great deal of assistance. For precisely this same 
reason it may be all the same to him whether his neighbor 
passes his leisure time in reading the newspaper or playing 
cards, but he does not feel indifferent any longer when the 
same man spends his evenings squandering the money his 
family need to supply them with the decencies and the com- 
forts of life; for, with his broad sympathies, the privations 
and perhaps suffering thus entailed upon a group of dependent 
beings come home to him as closely as if they were his own. 
And this principle will hold good wherever he may look in 
the world. In so far as his desires are directed towards the 
happiness of his kind, the labors of those who, with him, are 
busy upon the great work of making man’s life richer and 
better, will be viewed with approbation, while those who are 
engaged in pulling down the structure which he is helping 
slowly and painfully to build up cannot but be the objects of 
an intense feeling of disapprobation. 

Where we are possessed with a strong desire for a person to 
do a particular thing, whatever it be, we do not allow matters 
to stop with a mere emotion of disapprobation when he fails 
to respond to our expectations ; we appear before him with a 
demand that the deed be done, or under other circumstances 
that it be left undone, a demand which owes a large share of 
the energy with which it is expressed, not so much to the 
disapprobation pure and simple, as to the resentment against 
the offender which almost invariably follows in its train. 
Imperious natures do this upon the most trivial occasions, not 
only when another appears to be about to interfere with far- 
reaching plans of their own, but also when he exhibits little 
disagreeable traits whether in dress or habits. In matters of 
mere taste, however, the average man will not go so far as to 
make a formal complaint with a request that the offence cease; 
what agonies have many of us endured at hotel tables from 
certain peculiarities in the manners of the individuals oppo- 
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site us, and all without anything more than an inner protest. 
But absolutely cruel treatment is almost sure to bring the cry 
of, halt! from the sufferer, if he possesses the slightest par- 
ticle of energy in his disposition, and this demand will be 
echoed by the sympathetic spectator. 

We may conceive of a grade of intelligence where every 
desire to have things act in a given way is immediately fol- 
lowed by a demand upon the person, animal, or thing to act 
in the manner desired. But with increase of knowledge.we 
soon discover that certain things are possible, and others im- 
possible, and learn to confine our demands within the limits 
of the former. We no longer command the wind to cease 
blowing, the lion to drop his prey, the Australian savage to 
understand Plato. And so, any one conscious of an unwel- 
come pressure of our will upon him has one way open to him 
(and but one, besides flight) to free himself from it, and that 
is to demonstrate the impossibility of a compliance on his 
part with what we ask of him.* The methods he employs 
with this end in view may indeed be various, but the under- 
lying principle is always the same. Perhaps his arguments 
may reduce themselves to one of two forms. He may on the 
one hand try to show that the desire which finds expression 
in this particular demand is incompatible with and excludes 
the realization of some other stronger and more permanent 
desire which he knows us to cherish; for instance, that indis- 
criminate charity, although it would doubtless relieve a case 
of present need, would in the end do the receiver more harm 
than good ; or he appeals to our interest in his happiness, and 
claims that the sacrifice we ask of him would cost him more 
than any one else would gain by it; or, taking a different turn, 
he appeals to our own personal interests and hints that insist- 
ence upon our demand will lead to its being made upon us, 
in due time, in precisely the same form, either by himself or 
others. On the other hand, the alternative is open to him to 
attempt to show that the general assumption in regard to 





* This intimate relation between the conception of obligation and possibility, 
is recognized by Kant in his famous dictum, “ Du kannst, denn du sollst.”” 
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human nature upon which we have based our particular claim 
is false. -He is a member of the genus homo, with all its gen- 
eral characteristics, to be sure, but with nothing more; ac- 
cordingly, as he reminds us, when we appeal to something 
he does not possess, we are asking impossibilities. Whether 
the reasoning by which he seeks to establish his major prem- 
ise is to the point or not, is in the first instance of no sig- 
nificance ; provided he believes in them, he will not fail to 
urge them, and if he succeeds in convincing us we will with- 
draw the demand. Sometimes he may employ the argumentum 
ad hominem: judging by your conduct, you seem to find no 
motive within yourself for so doing; why, then, do you expect 
to find it in me? Or again he appeals to the facts of daily life; 
no man, he says, ever did such a thing; or if there has been 
one here and there who did, he must have been quite excep- 
tionally organized, differently from me, at any rate. This is, on 
the one hand, a favorite mode of reasoning; on the other hand, 
one that somehow seldom operates to produce conviction. 
The great argument in his own mind for the impossibility 
involved in the expectation at the basis of the demand will 
always be the conviction that what is being asked of him he 
would never expect of another, while the secret consciousness 
that, were the places changed, he himself would be making 
this identical demand, is the only thing that can silence him. 
The human race is so constituted that the pressure of one 
will upon another is capable of exerting no inconsiderable 
influence. Obedience is, after all, an easy matter, or the ab- 
solute monarchy would never have played such a part in 
history. In the army it may become through drill so natural 
as to almost appear to partake of the character of reflex 
action. The weak will never thinks of resisting, when con- 
fronted with a demand made with an air of perfect assurance 
that it will be followed with instant compliance, and to what 
length the power of one mind over another can be carried is 
shown by an incident related by Professor Preyer in his 
lectures on hypnotism. His two-year-old child was seated 
at the table, and was in the very act of raising a piece of 
Zweibach to its mouth. The father looked it straight in the 
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eye, and in a very positive tone said, “ You are not hungry.” 
The child was hungry, for he had been without food for a 
considerable time, but the childish will was not even strong 
enough to affirm its own feelings in the face of the pressure 
exerted by the father’s words, and, dropping the Zweibach, it 
said, “ No, baby not hungry.” 

But if the impulses within the man, combined with the 
pressure arising from the fact that he knows you desire and 
expect a certain action on his part, are not sufficient to pro- 
duce it, then-you have no means left you with which to work 
upon him, except the promise of a reward or the threat of 
punishment, legal or social. Then it is that the demand 
shades almost imperceptibly over into the command. 

These facts, it is believed, are capable of explaining all the 
phenomena of moral obligation. “Ought” involves an affir- 
mation accompanied by an emotion; as the former, it asserts 
the necessity of a given action as the means to the attainment 
of a certain end; as the latter, it changes its character within 
certain limits, according to the relation of the subject, to the 
end in question, it being possible to thus distinguish four 
different forms. But the element of constraint is always 
present, and gives it a distinct individuality throughout. 

The first “ ought” (in logical order) that appeals to a man 
is no other than Kant’s hypothetical imperative, pure and 
simple. Take as examples, “I ought to take regular exercise,” 
or, “I ought to take care of my health.” As a proposition 
expressing a truth, the former is equivalent to, “I must .. . 
if I am to have good health ;” the latter, “I must . . . if 1 am 
to accomplish the work I have set before me,” or, “if I am to 
possess one of the principal sources of happiness,” etc. It is 
by no means necessary that the desired end should terminate 
in self; on the contrary, a man who has any regard for the 
welfare of his child will say, “I ought to give him an educa- 
tion” ; a man of patriotism, “ I ought to take some part in the 
political life of my country” ; the humanitarian, “I ought to 
cultivate all my talents and develop all my powers of useful- 
ness.” The corresponding emotion in all these cases is a 


pure feeling of constraint. This is due, on the one hand, to 
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a certain unwillingness to undergo the required privation or 
pain (for we do not ordinarily speak of being obliged, except 
when some form of self-sacrifice is involved); on the other 
hand, to the more or less clear consciousness of the absolute 
necessity of the action for the realization of the wished-for 
end. When the will has been weak and we have failed to do 
what we ought to have done (in this sense), then we feel 
disapprobation of self and regret, mingled oftentimes with 
zsthetic displeasure and disgust. 

The second form of the idea of obligation is the simple 
“You ought.” Of this there are two quite distinct varieties, 
The first is that of mere advice, ¢.g., “You ought to take 
regular exercise.” This does not necessarily imply any 
interest for the other person, or a care whether he does it or 
not. It is simply another way of saying “You must... if 
you are going to have good health,” the only difference be- 
tween the two being that the former rather presupposes the 
existence of a desire on your part for the benefit to be gained, 
while the latter confines itself to a pure statement of facts. 
But the accompanying emotions are of a decidedly different 
nature where the action in question is viewed primarily as 
something that is necessary to the satisfaction of some desire 
or the realization of some end of my own. When I say to 
a man, “ You ought to educate your children,” this is indeed 
only interpretable as,“ You must . . . if your children are to 
be prepared for the highest happiness and usefulness.” But 
if the welfare of this group of dependent beings is an object 
of personal concern to me, it calls up a far different set of 
feelings than if Iam doing nothing more than directing the 
attention of the father, in an indifferent sort of way, to the 
relation between the education of the young and success 
in life. What is affirmed in the one case with all the coolness 
with which one might lay down the proposition, A= A, now 
takes on more of the nature of a demand, and the accompany- 
ing emotion is the consciousness of a desire to constrain, to 
bring a direct pressure to bear upon the other’s will. These 
same feelings will evidently be present when I say, “ You 
ought to devote yourself to the service of our Fatherland,” 
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or, “to that of humanity.” In case of the failure of the other 
to respond, we have once more disapprobation and dislike, 
and in this instance, perhaps, the additional element of resent- 
ment. 

But the more impersonal forms of obligation are those with 
which the notion is generally associated, so that they will be 
recognized as the most familiar. In the case of the “I ought,” 
this appears, when to the feeling of constraint, due to the 
necessity of the action to the attainment of the desired end, 
is added the consciousness of the pressure of other wills,— 
in the last instance, that of the whole community upon my 
own. The impersonal form of the “ You ought” is composed 
of a similar group of elements. Here I feel that the desire 
which motives my demand is shared by others, perhaps by all, 
and that among this number would be the very man himself, 
if he did not happen to be the one called upon to make the 
necessary sacrifice. Hence, not only the objectivity of my 
judgment, but also the feeling of security with which it is put 
forth, for in the consensus of all I see the proof that nothing 
impossible has been asked for. Hence, too, in case of a failure 
to comply, the feeling that it is not so much I as “ humanity 
in me,” that has been defied. 

It is here that the theological “ ought” finds its systematic 
place. In this case it is the Deity instead of a fellow-man or 
society in general who expects the action from me, or whose 
approval and sympathy I know accompany my demand upon 
some third person. For one who realizes the existence of 
God, the impulses to respond to an expectation coming from 
such a source are of very great strength. To the tendency, 
so natural to man, to guide one’s actions by what others 
approve and disapprove, are here added the consciousness of 
the fruitlessness of all opposition, in view of the omnipotence 
of the Creator, and the gratitude set flowing at the thought 
of his love. In bringing one’s will to bear upon another, the 
belief that an omniscient Being echoes our demands gives us 
a feeling of confidence in the possibility of compliance (as 
above defined, page 503), such as could scarcely be attained in 
any other way. All these factors combine to give this form 
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of the feeling of obligation at first sight an entirely unique 
character. But it will be found on examination to be made 
up of just the same elements as may be met with under the 
various conditions of human society, differing from anything 
this latter has to show only in degree. 

We are now able to explain without difficulty how the 
westhetic taste can be a source of the feeling of obligation, a 
réle it plays (though usually under another name) in a great 
number of the intuitional systems. We have seen that the 
range of our demands has a tendency to extend itself till it 
covers the entire field of our personal likes and dislikes, the 
urgency with which compliance is insisted upon of course 
diminishing with the intensity of the desire, till it finally dies 
entirely away. If the thought of drunkenness or promis- 
cuity is disgusting, this will accordingly be ground enough 
to make me condemn it as wrong, z¢., as something that 
ought not to be indulged in. If the courage required to face 
the truth is for me an inspiring sight, I will never allow my- 
self to be disappointed of an expected exhibition without a 
protest and a lively affirmation of contempt for the cowardice 
displayed. The same principle holds of the pursuit of cul- 
ture, the struggle for freedom, and all those traits of character 
which impress and delight a spectator, and which Martineau 
and many other intuitionalists place in the list of duties. 
Each of us has an ideal of society more or less distinctly 
outlined in imagination, which, like the artist, he wishes to 
behold transferred to the canvas of life. Upon this grand 
painting every member of the human race is working and 
must work, either for better or worse, the overwhelming 
majority confined to some little square; a few, however, en- 
gaged in outlining great sections. In proportion to our 
interest in the work must necessarily grow the imperiousness 
of our demands that no one spoil the painting, either in plan 
or execution. And this is just as true where our ideal is an 
zsthetic one—where what is desired above all else is a state 
of society that offers an interesting, inspiring, or picturesque 
spectacle—as where the only condition accepted as satisfactory 
is one in which the greatest possible happiness of the com- 
munity is realized. 
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The broad range of our actual ordinary judgments of appro- 
bation and disapprobation is, at first sight at least, one of the 
most perplexing facts which the utilitarian theory is called 
upon to explain. There is no doubt that the lists which the 
intuitionalists draw up correspond more nearly to the instinc- 
tive judgments of perhaps all of us than the utilitarian is 

ordinarily willing to admit. The latter quietly selects out of 
all the various grounds upon which approbation and the con- 
trary are commonly dealt out, a single one, the feeling of 
altruism, and confines his demands to what this requires. 
Such an operation is apt to strike one as exceedingly arbi- 
trary, but in reality it is quite the reverse. For it is based 
upon a clear perception of the limits of the possible (as above 
defined, pp. 503-4); above all, of the compossible,—to borrow 
an expression from Leibnitz. For, turn and twist and hide 
your real meaning behind high-sounding words as you will, 
the attempt to enforce mere matters of taste is simply calling 
upon another to make sacrifices in order that you may enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing them done, a proceeding which is ab- 
solutely inconsistent with the true spirit of altruism. Not 
that the man who has awakened to this truth henceforth be- 
comes a stranger to the impulse to set up indiscriminately his 
various likes and dislikes as a rule for the action of others; 
.but he controls it, just as he does the impulse of revenge. 
And it is a fact well worth noting that, after all, as far as his 
demands are concerned, the zsthetic moralist keeps fairly well 
within the limits of what is required for the welfare of society. 
Of course he scorns to justify them by a reference to their 
relation to the same, but none the less some such relation will 
usually be found to exist. From which it would appear that 
even in the temperament which has produced this school of 
thinkers, a greater or less share of altruism must enter— 
though, without doubt, unconsciously—to reinforce the taste 
before the latter feels strong enough to urge its demands in 
the face of the opposition of a refractory world which knows 
very well how to set limits to all arbitrary law-giving. 
If it be true that whenever we want a person to perform a 
certain action, we have an instinctive impulse to impose an 
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ought, it may be asked why the absolute Egoist does not feel 
the world ought to serve him. For in such an instance there 
is no altruism to restrain him, as was assumed in the cases 
‘just cited. But we have seen that we limit our demands by 
our conception of possibilities, too ; and so, ignorant, as we 
suppose him to be, of what a disinterested impulse means, 
he never expects anything else than that his fellow-men will 
try to cheat and get ahead of him, just as he is trying to do 
to them, and feels no more surprise or resentment towards 
them when they succeed than he might at a wild beast hold- 
ing him in its clutches. He would accordingly as soon think 
of demanding mercy from the one as from the other. 

It is now possible for us to justify the apparently para- 
doxical statement that right and wrong are always used with 
tacit, if not express, reference to some ulterior end, and yet 
may be applied to ultimate ends, or to the adoption of ends as 
ultimate.* Given a person filled with the love of his fellow- 
men, and he must not only disapprove of all attacks upon 
their happiness ; he will demand that they cease, and the sum 
of all his demands will be this: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” For if I desire another to so regulate 
his separate actions that they will be in harmony with my 
ideal, so much the more will this hold of his choice of final 
ends, by which the former will be determined. If it be 
claimed that according to this view there are as many kinds 
of right as there are species of ideals, this is cheerfully ad- 
mitted. If in accordance with the one it be true that “truth 
ought to be spoken,” and with the other that “truth ought 
not to be spoken,” here is no contradiction! For they are 
relative terms, like above and below, left and right, as when 
we say the sun has gone down at night, although to the in- 
habitants of China it is coming up. If no two persons had 
the same ideal, we should no longer clothe our demands in 
the declarative form “you ought;” we should confine our- 
selves to the imperative instead. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we find we may assume the wide-spread existence of 





* See Sidgwick’s “* Methods of Ethics,” p. 63, (4th ed.) 
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certain emotions in greater or less intensity, and where they 
are absent we simply exclude the person from the class of 
moral beings. With the exception of such isolated cases, we 
know certain demands are sure to awaken an echo, be.it faint 
or strong, in every human breast. In other words, on account 
of the practical uniformity of human nature, there is a prac- 
tical uniformity of demands, and therefore in the use of the 
terms “ ought” and “ ought not ;” so that we really apply them 
with a precision which could only be equalled by such an 
expression as “ The sun is going down,” in case there were 
no antipodes. 

If all this be true, however, a man without the trace of a 
disinterested impulse could never say to himself, “ I ought to 
love my neighbor,” any more than he could pull himself up 
by his boot-straps. Where apparently through-and-through 
selfish men actually do this, it is due to the fact that they feel, 
at least in quiet hours, when self has withdrawn a little for 
the time, the impulse of altruism or the charm of a beautiful 
character, to the attainment of which unselfishness is a neces- 
sary condition; one or both being combined perhaps with 
the consciousness of the pressure of the will of another or 
others upon them. And, although the absolute Egoist is 
doubtless a mythical creature, I think we may convince our- 
selves of the essential truth of this position by the results of 
a single attempt to awaken moral ideas in one who ap- 
proaches anywhere nearly this type. When you can find 
nothing either in heaven or on earth that he cares about, you 
will talk to him of obligation in vain. 

The part played by the pressure of a foreign will in the 
phenomena of moral obligation explains the intimate relation 
between “ you ought” and “you must.” In the former case 
we assume the existence in you of an at least latent desire 
corresponding to our own, which the pressure of our will may 
awaken. I take it for granted that my ideal will find at any 
rate so much of an echo in your heart that it will command 
approval in the abstract, even if it be not able to rouse you to 
action in this particular instance. I assume, in other words, 
that you would like to see the action done, if it were not for 
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the fact that in this particular instance you must bear the pain 
or toil of doing it. On the other hand, when I say “you 
must,” I presuppose no such ideal in you, but am none the 
less determined to have my own way. I accordingly try to 
work upon the natural impulse to obedience already noticed, 
or, this failing of its effect, appeal to the sole motive there is 
left, namely, to force or to the aversion from pain. The only 
ought that Paley’s ears were able to hear was in reality just 
such a must, as is evident from the report he gave of it. “A 
man is said to be obliged,” he tells us, “ when he is urged by 
a violent motive resulting from the command of another,”* 
and, as is well known, this “ violent motive” consisted in the 
fear of eternal torment on the one hand, and the hope of 
eternal happiness on the other. 

It thus appears that when the element of the good, or of 
that which is capable of clothing itself in the form of an ideal, 
is taken out of the conception of obligation, this latter de- 
generates into what is nothing more than mere submission to 
an arbitrary imperative. For this reason it can never be the 
fundamental fact of the moral experience. It is true that we 
have a natural impulse, as already remarked, to yield to the 
pressure of the will of others, especially when this pressure 
is felt as that of the will of the omnipotent Creator and Pre- 
server of the universe, and the workings of this tendency are 
often very strikingly displayed in the sphere of morality. 
But the unconditional surrender to mere power can never 
meet with the approval of a through-and-through altruist, 
nor is it even in harmony with the ordinary judgments of 
every-day life. Prometheus chained to the rocks for bringing 
the gift of fire to the wretched barbarous inhabitants of the 
earth, in defiance of the will of the “Father of gods and 
men,” is one of the grandest productions of the human 
imagination. And were the Supreme Being such a one as 
Augustine and Calvin imagined him, we should despise the 
wretched slaves that licked the dust at his feet. The authority 
of the Deity does not lie in his infinite power, or else we will 





* Moral Philosophy, Book II., chapter ii. 
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have to admit that “ might makes right.” It is only as we 
believe him a God and not a Devil,—that is to say, when we 
find in him the same ideals which appeal to us, and which we 
long to have control us more absolutely,—then and only then 
can we feel that what he wills is right, and even then the man 
of uncompromising morality complies because it is right 
rather than because it is commanded. Religion may indeed 
give us much that will strengthen the impulse to virtue. To 
it we may owe the support, due to the assurance of the sym- 
pathy of at least one other being in the universe, in all that 
we do. To it, the steadying influence arising from the con- 
sciousness that the eye of one is upon us who sees and notes 
each action great and small, and who can read the profoundest 
secrets of the heart as the words upon an open page. To it, 
above all, the joyful assurance of the final victory of the cause 
for which we battle. These are great and important services, 
but farther it cannot go. For the will of God in itself is 
incapable of supplying us with the foundation for the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. This must be sought in 
something that appeals to us as a good, and the ultimate 
criterion by which we measure out approbation and disappro- 
bation can be given by nothing else than our chosen ideal. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
BERLIN, 
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1. CALMIRE. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892. Pp. v., 742. 

2. THE ETHICAL PRINCIPLE AND ITS APPLICATION IN STATE RELATIONS. By 
Marietta Kies, Ph.M. [A dissertation for the Doctorate at the University of 
Michigan.] Ann Arbor, 1892. Pp. iii., v., 131. 

3- THE ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY OF SAMUEL CLARKE. By James Edward Le 
Rossignol. [A dissertation for the Doctorate at the University of Leipzig. ] 
Leipzig, 1892. Pp. v., 97. 

4. HUMANITY IN ITs ORIGIN AND EARLY GROWTH. By E. Colbert, M.A., 
formerly Superintendent of the Dearborn Observatory, and (ex officio) Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the (Old) University of Chicago. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1892. Pp. 409. 

5. A DIRECTORY OF THE CHARITABLE AND BENEFICENT ORGANIZATIONS OF 
BosToN, TOGETHER WITH LEGAL SUGGESTIONS, ETC. Prepared by the 
Associated Charities. Third Edition. Boston, 1891. Pp. xii., 351. 

1. “Calmire” is the title of a novel just published by Macmillan & Co.,a work 
belonging to the general type of ethical and religious tales of which ‘“ Robert 
Elsmere’’ gave so noted an example a few years since. The present work, how- 
ever, differs otherwise very widely from “ Robert Elsemere,’’ as from most of its 
fellows and rivals, and has to be judged by a decidedly different standard. 

“ Calmire” appears anonymously, but the present reviewer doubts whether, 
in case the book receives the attention which it deserves, there will very long be 
great difficulty in discovering who wrote it. The author’s quality and attitude 
are in many ways so finely and frankly revealed, that, if I am not much mistaken, 
his personal friends, recognizing the rarity of his temperament and training, are 
likely to find out at once, upon reading his pages, with whom they have to deal, 
and that without any further direct hints or confessions from him. He has no 
reason to be ashamed of his offspring, and yet, for the moment at least, it would 
be necessary to respect his wish as to the suppression of his name, even if one 
were mathematically certain of the man; and, of course, our guesses, even when, 
from our personal point of view, they seem most assured, may as well remain 
without further expression. In any case, the author, as he deliberately shows 
himself in his pages, is a “‘ whole man,” and one of an enviable type. One has 
to picture him as about the age of his principal hero, the elder Calmire, and as, 
like this hero, a man of the world rather than a man of letters. He is widely 
read, and knows well from observation how a book should be made; but he 
has not heretofore been regarded as a writer. His work accordingly lacks pro- 
portion and finish. The worth of it lies rather in the stuff than in the shape, 
and in the author’s personality rather than in his theories. He himself has seen 
much, has suffered much, and has even dreamed much; but he prefers to be 
known to his acquaintances chiefly as an admirer of scientific methods and as a 
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lover of cold facts. The bitterness of life, meanwhile, has not been able to affect 
his true gentleness of heart. When he criticises, he does so with a certain austerity 
of judgment that young men and ardent believers in traditional faith will find a 
little cruel. There is something acid and merciless about his manner as an oppo- 
nent; but as a friend, as a lover, as an adviser of the erring, as a sympathetic 
helper in an hour of grief, he shows nothing so much as a noble simplicity and 
kindliness. This simplicity of mind guides him also as he studies the great 
theoretical problems to which his novel is largely devoted. He is a Spencerian 
both in morals and in ais whole attitude towards the questions of philosophy and 
religion. There are not many Spencerians as firm in the faith as he is, and he 
knows it. He asserts repeatedly and earnestly that the reason for this firmness 
is the profoundly “ scientific” character of the Spencerian formulas,—their com- 
pleteness as expressions of the great recent advances of human knowledge. It 
is obvious, however, to the dispassionate reader, that our author actually, though 
unwittingly, admires in Spencer the elements which Spencer’s doctrine, in com- 
mon with others, has derived from a vast number of the world’s great thinkers, 
ancient as well as recent, rather than the more peculiar qualities which char- 
acterize Spencer himself. The creed which the elder Calmire teaches in the 
latter part of this book is really in no wise confined to the results of recent 
science. And when a man such as our author has learned pretty nearly all the 
philesophy that he knows from Spencer, his reverence for Spencer is, in fact, un- 
known to himself, a reverence for philosophy in general, including the “ old 
metaphysics” which he professes to despise as opposed to what we shall have 
learned only since Darwin’s time. There are people who, if they were to read 
the Sermon on the Mount, or the Dhammapada, for the first time in their 
lives, not having heard of these documents before, would easily be convinced 
a priori, by the depth and dignity of the ethical teachings, that such great 
thoughts could only have arisen on the stage of evolution which Darwin and 
Spencer have lately rendered possible. But it is useless to ignore the history of 
thought ; or to suppose that “ science,” while doing for us what it unquestionably 
has done, has also, and only recently, obtained insights which have, as a fact, 
long been among the most significant of humanity’s intellectual possessions. 
Our author does not err in his historical notions as much as some do, but the 
historical is not the strong side of his teaching. And this I say in full conscious- 
ness of the enormous actual importance of the real contribution of science to 
recent thought. 

Of the story itself the present reviewer can give hardly a hint. It opens 
unpromisingly. Not until the long book is half done are we really aroused. 
The close, however, is admirable. The heroine of the tale isa young woman 
of an almost superhuman graciousness of heart,—capable on the one hand of 
forgiving, with saintly condescension, her repentant lover, almost as soon as she 
first learns the truth concerning a very grievous wrong which he has done; 
incapable, on the other hand, of appearing visibly bored by even countless hours 
of Spencerianism and of evolution. By virtue of this divine patience under the 
long strain of argument, this lady far outranks even the plastic youth of the 
Platonic dialogues. For the elder Calmire, despite his really winning ways, is 
not precisely a Socrates to command attention; whilst from the younger Calmire 
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the Platonic youth would have fled in scorn and terror. The scenes of the story 
are laid amidst an environment of luxury. The characters row, drive, sit together 
in beautiful houses, and philosophize. It is the younger Calmire, who, beginning 
the attack, discourses to the lovely lady concerning modern science and its out- 
come, ethical and religious, throughout the first portion of the book. He him- 
self is a crude youth, fresh from college. His views are permitted to appear very 
negative and extravagant. At first one finds him an extremely disagreeable per- 
son, and wonders what the heroine can discover either in him or in his philosophy. 
Later on in the book, when under suffering, the young man develops more 
strength. At best he is never quite worthy either of the heroine’s love, or of 
the prominent place which the author gives him. A moral catastrophe, whose 
complications one must not here reveal, but whose nature is quite familiar to 
those who know either fiction or youth, suddenly interrupts the hero’s wooing, 
and, revealing an earlier fault of his life, sends this young man into temporary 
exile, whence he writes frantic letters to his uncle, the elder Calmire, and a diary 
of penitential reflections. In his inmost heart he is still uncorrupted, and in time 
he recovers himself and his moral insight, and finally even his long-suffering 
beloved herself. Having so sweetly endured his philosophical conversation, she 
is prepared to forgive in due time even his sins. 

On the departure of the younger Calmire into exile, his uncle, a widower, 
whose heart also is not untouched by the heroine’s loveliness, but who nobly 
represses his feelings, now takes the word. The popularized Spencerianism of 
the first part of the book has been permitted to seem often boyish and flippant. 
This first part is entitled “‘Chaos.” The second part, entitled “Cosmos,” sets 
forth, in the elder Calmire’s speech, a teaching which, in its outcome, proves to 
be a sort of Esoteric Spencerianism, or, to borrow the Buddhistic phrase, a Spen- 
cerianism of the “greater vehicle.” Here, as a fact, despite the length of the 
discussions, one reads with continually increasing interest. It isthe author who 
now speaks through the person of his hero. Science, evolution, the moral order, 
the nature of right and wrong, the limits of knowledge, are all set forth to the 
unwearied heroine. But when, in a later conversation on the possibility of 
immortality, Calmire the elder (just then discoursing to his nephew) suddenly 
spreads the wings of his spirit, springs from the earth of the knowable, and 
soars, in a fine flight of metaphysical imagination, into the possible realms that 
may, for all we know, lie in the regions of the Inscrutable, transcending the limi- 
tations of space and of time, the philosophical reader, recognizing some very old 
and beloved friends in these thoughts, follows Calmire with a respect not unmin- 
gled with a certain gentle mirth. Truly, the Spencerianism of what we have 
ventured to call the “greater vehicle” promises to become in time indeed eso- 
teric. But Calmire returns to the firm earth quite soon, and remembers that what 
he has been saying may be no more than a “form of words!” Best of all, 
however, in this part of the book, are the numerous passages in which Calmire 
sums up the results of a ripe experience. One may think what one will of the 
philosophy. One respects highly the man. 

The ending of the novel is, as befits an evolutionist’s tale, fairly joyous. The 
style of the work is unequal. The very numerous colloquial Americanisms, and 
the too frequent passages of inaccurate English, will be felt by many readers 
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of taste as a serious drawback to their enjoyment. Yet on the whole the work 
is an important one, wherein a genuine ethical earnestness is well joined with a 
fine and manly vigor. The volume is too long, and will weary many. But it 
ought to be widely read. 

2. “The Ethical Principle” is a thesis for the Doctorate, presented to the 
University of Michigan by Marietta Kies, now of Mills College, California. 
The essay, which contains little of novelty in its doctrine, follows the lines of 
the teachings of Dr. W. T. Harris, of Professor John Dewey, and of the late 
Professor Mulford, applies the ethical principles to the theory of the State, 
insists upon the inseparability of the principles of justice and of “grace” (i.¢., 
charity), and frequently dwells upon the essential agreements that lie beneath 
many of the seeming differences of ethical doctrine. There is a considerable 
wealth of illustration in the little volume, which is, on the whole, a modest and 
meritorious study, although marked by defects of style. 

3- Decidedly more limited in the scope of the undertaking, but also much 
more important as a contribution to knowledge, appears to me another Doctor- 
Dissertation, that of J. E. Le Rossignol, a study which, although prepared for 
the University of Leipzig, and published there in English, may, as the work of 
a Canadian scholar, be claimed as belonging to this side of the water. The 
method is that of modern philological research ; the foot-notes render verification 
easy, the historical outlook is broad, and this exposition and criticism of Clarke’s 
ethics will doubtless prove of genuine service in filling a gap in the literature of 
the subject. Clarke’s historical relations and his presuppositions are clearly set 
forth. The criticism, if not very profound or original, is wholesome and con- 
scientious. 

4. Professor Colbert’s “ Humanity” is a work of manifold learning, and of 
curious speculation. The learning, to be sure, in those few, of the many topics 
touched upon, concerning which the present reviewer has a right to possess any 
judgment, appears to be of a very unequal character; and one therefore feels 
considerable doubt as to the author’s accuracy and insight in the wide regions 
where one cannot control his results, But as these regions include speculations 
of an astronomical, geological, and chronological character, one must leave to 
specialists the task of passing final judgment. The main theses of the book are 
presented in a fipal “Summary.” The general doctrine of evolution is accepted 
and laid at the basis of the discussion. So far the author is on safe ground. 
He proceeds, however, to discuss when man was most probably differentiated, 
what great physical changes of the earth’s surface led to his early migrations, 
and where the neolithic men of our hemisphere (7.¢., the northern hemisphere) 
came from. He speculates on the origin of language, the nature of primitive 
religion, the influence of primitive astronomical notions upon early faith and 
custom,’and the source of the power of the priesthood. He asserts that the 
planets were the first gods reverenced, that the Hebrew Jahveh was a planetary 
god, that “ the prediction of the Messiah was purely astronomical,” and that “ in 
a few score centuries hence the northern hemisphere will be partially submerged” 
for a period, “ vast southern areas” being then uncovered. Lest we of the 
United States should be forgotten after this time of flood (whose physical causes 
he discusses in connection with speculations as to the succession of alternate 
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northern and southern glacial periods), our author thinks that it “ would be well 
for us to consider the propriety of erecting some durable monument in the United 
States to bear witness of us then.” 

Most of these opinions would concern the readers of this JOURNAL compara- 
tively little were it not that our author includes them in a discussion which is 
intended to cast an especially strong light on the history and nature of religion, 
—a discussion, moreover, from which he draws several important morals as to the 
significance of human progress. On the whole, then, it is enough to say that the 
book is full of pretty confident assertions concerning some of the very darkest 
regions of the history of man’s evolution. One questions whether such asser- 
tions will bring much light to anybody. One is quite sure that, in the present 
state of science, the author can prove very few of them, except the less im- 
portant ones. 

5. The “ Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Organizations of Boston’’ 
appears in a revised edition “after nearly six years’ interval.” The book is 
intended “especially to help those actively engaged in charitable work,” and 
“it contains, therefore, many things beside descriptions of charitable societies.” 
Among these “many things” one may note the “ Legal Suggestions,” which 
fill pages 287-316, and which are intended to “‘ offer some general information” 
as to questions concerning the duties and rights of those with whom the visitors 
of the “ Associated Charities” are likely to come in contact. This is one ex- 
ample only of the compact wealth of this authoritative little volume, which must 
interest those who are students of practical philanthropy, whether in Boston or 
elsewhere. To actual workers in benevolent enterprises in any American city 


the book must be indispensable. 
JosiaAH ROYCE. 


We have also received the following : 

A PEDAGOGICAL LipRARY. By Will S. Monroe, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pasadena, Cal. (Reprinted from the Pacific Educational Journal.) Oakland, 
1892. Pp.12. A brief bibliography for the use of teachers. and of students 
of educationai theory. 

THE FourTH INTERNATIONAL PRISON CONGRESS AT ST. PETERSBURG. Pub- 
lished by the U. S. Government Bureau of Education, 1891. Pp. 253. 

Tue THEORY oF Dynamic Economics. By Prof. Simon N. Patten. Philadel- 
phia, 1892. Pp. viii., 153. Vol. III., No. 2, of the Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Of the “Series of Modern Philosophers,” edited by Dr. Sneath, of Yale 
University, and published by Henry Holt & Co., of New York, we have received 
the new volumes : 

Spinoza. By Prof. Fullerton. 

Rep. By Dr. Sneath. J. R. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By John Rae, M.A. Second Edition. Revised 
and enlarged: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
In a second and improved edition of an already good book, Mr. Rae brings 
copious and ready knowledge, vigor of style, economic grasp, and some asper- 
ity of tone to an expository statement and hostile criticism of contemporary 
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socialism. By its title the work suggests comparison with M. Laveleye’s simi- 
larly-named volume on the same subject. It will not suffer thereby. Mr. Rae’s 
facts are more illustrative, his logical grip firmer, and his conclusions more defi- 
nite. Put in brief, the drift of the book is that all that is good in socialism, pop- 
ularly so called, can be justified; and justified, he would add, on the principles 
of “orthodox” political economy; and that whatsoever is more than this (by 
which we are to understand socialism strictly so called) cometh of evil in the 
shape of bad economic analysis; and goeth to evil in the shape of impaired 
industrial and commercial efficiency, and of projects unjust in their claims and 
visionary in most of their ends. This is the burden of a long new chapter on 
* State Socialism,” the length of which (and it could be condensed) is justified 
by the author, not without reason, on the ground that it is into this “ domesti- 
cated” form, this “ shifty State Socialism” that “ Socialism proper,”—#.¢c., Rev- 
olutionary Social Democracy—is everywhere settling down. Gratitude is due to 
Mr. Rae, at the outset, for thus defining the thing he attacks. Cairnes (as Mr. 
Rae reminds us) had done the same long ago in his “ Principles.” But Cairnes, 
though one of the best, was not one of the most popular of economists; and, 
especially in a day when too many are in haste to call themselves, and too many 
to call their neighbors, “ socialists,” in both cases without reason, the need re- 
mains for. making clear to the world what a socialist is, if only to prevent him 
from being compared with an average charitable gentleman on the one hand, and 
with a communist on the other. This need Mr. Rae supplies. It is, perhaps, a 
pity that on an early page (p. 6) he should have dropped a phrase which sug- 
gests that the socialist hope implies a swallowing up of private property, espe- 
cially as no one knows better than he, or, indeed, makes it plainer, that socialism 
would be well content to leave us our private goods and chattels if it could but 
get rid of private capital. This, however, is but a slip which does not really 
interfere with the clearness of Mr. Rae’s definition of socialism, which, as it 
exists at present, includes, on his diagnosis, three main features. — First, the as- 
piration and effort after equality, material as well as moral and political ; second, 
the insistence on this upon the ground (not of utility but) of right or “ ransom ;” 
third, the utilization of the State as the one adequate instrument for realizing 
the end desired. With the first of these Mr. Rae, like Cairnes, and, indeed, 
many a social reformer, is in fullest sympathy. Though not admitting things to 
be so bad, especially in tendency, as socialists make them, he does not defend 
the status guo. So far from defending it, he insists that a less unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth is desirable, urgent, and, by the advent of democratic power, in- 
evitable. “A penniless omnipotence is an insupportable presence.” Nor is 
there wanting evidence enough in the pages of “ Contemporary Socialism” that 
the most vehement opponent of socialism is not the conservative but the reformer. 

Here, however, agreement ends. When we pass to the extent to which ma- 
terial equality is to run its course, the quarrel begins. And we cannot but think 
that on this issue Mr. Rae has taken judicious ground. There is a too easy Ben- 
thamite fashion of dealing with socialism,—to deny the existence of rights other 
than legal; and this done, to prove that as a socialistic pursuit of equality would 
menace security, it follows, in the name of utility, that security must carry the 
-day. Itistoo simple. Men will continue, despite Bentham, to call what they 
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consider their just claims “ rights,” and if only they are prepared with proof 
they are surely entitled to do so, This is the line taken by Mr. Rae. He does 
not deny that men have rights (other than legal). On the contrary, no man 
could more positively insist that they have. ‘ They (#.¢., men) have a right, to 
use Smith’s phrase, to an undeformed and unmutilated humanity, to that original 
basis of human dignity which it is the business of organized society to defend 
for its weaker members against the assaults of fortune as well as the assaults of 
men.” Nor is there anything made clearer in the whole book than that these 
“ moral rights,” as he calls them, demand for their realization an alteration of 
material conditions. 

The fallacy of socialism, therefore, on Mr. Rae’s view, is not that it takes its 
stand on rights, but that it takes its stand on rights which are extravagant and 
illusive. This, at least, is what he sets himself to prove. He caps the socialistic 
claim that the whole product of industry is the laborers’ right by refuting (con- 
vincingly enough) the economic analysis on which, by Rodbertus, Marx, or 
Lassalle, it is based. And he equally rejects the “less definite,” “not less un- 
justifiable,”’ socialism of Wagner on the similar ground that it dogmatically as- 
sumes that inequalities of wealth are as such wrong, and to be got rid of. In 
short, while quick enough to recognize men’s rights, and to include in these the 
just claims for a certain measure of material well-being, Mr. Rae, surely with 
reason, declines to admit rights that cannot be proved. 

This attitude seems to us wise, in what it admits as well as in what it resists. 
Socialism has a much stronger case where there is no alternative plan forth- 
coming, except the merely political reform that would stop short at consciousness 
of rights civil and political. Nay, the possession of civil and political rights 
just because magnified as a boon by the merely political radical, is apt, at times, 
to seem a mockery in the eyes of men placed at such disadvantage in respect of 
ways and means that struggle for livelihood swamps all else. To remind men 
that they have civil rights or votes is not enough where there is an economic 
problem ; and to deny that in a rich and civilized society like our own they have 
a just claim at any rate to that minimum of material well-being, without which 
their lives as men and citizens would be maimed and obstructed, this policy 
would only throw a dissatisfied people into the arms of socialism, which at any 
rate has the merit of recognizing that there zs a social question. Mr. Rae adopts 
a policy at once wiser and juster in recognizing that citizens have not only 
“ moral rights,” but moral rights which have their expression and counterpart in 
material conditions. The first really involves the second. It can be nothing 
short of a contradiction to tell men that they have “a right to an undeformed 
and unmutilated humanity,” and then to deny that, in a society so materially 
productive as ours, they have a right to that modest minimum of livelihood with- 
out which these “ moral rights,” or even political rights, will be no better than 
ah unusable gift or a decoration without a coat to put it on. 

There is nothing socialistic in this; and, indeed, Mr. Rae’s book is well fitted 
to show that a man can thus frankly recognize these material rights, and yet find 
weighty reasons against embracing a remedy so extreme and experimental as 
socialism. One is the inefficiency which dogs state management in all but a 
limited class of undertakings,—an inefficiency which would be at its maximum 
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where—as necessarily under socialism—state management would be universal. 
Another is the power for good that lies in agencies (co-operation, trades-unionism, 
and so on) involving no revolutionary overturn of the existing system, not for- 
getting a reasonable use of state management to relieve distress, to provide 
wholesome conditions of life, such as parks and museums and libraries, and even 
to undertake management of business where it can be clearly shown that public 
authority has advantages over private enterprise. Still another is the considera- 
tion that to secure the modest minimum of material well-being demanded by 
“moral rights,” it is not necessary to have recourse to so tremendous a remedy 
as socialism. This last reminder is as just as it is needful. Few, even among 
the thoughtful adherents of socialism, have realized the magnitude of the revo- 
lution it would involve (as explained, ¢. g., in Schiffle’s “‘ Quintessence of So- 
cialism”). Nor do they do anything like justice to the spirit of personal inde- 
pendence, which, it is to be hoped, will long continue to prompt the average 
workingman to rest content with an ideal that stops far short of equality of for- 
tunes. The honest livelihood that will suffice for a reasonable enjoyment of 
home-life, for a real participation in the politics of his time, for some leisure (if 
there be inclination that way), for the things of the mind and spirit, for a sober 
prospect of provision against sickness and old age,—for these men may well 
struggle, by the way of socialism if they can find no other way. But as to what 
goes beyond these—material abundance in all its modes and forms (though no 
one who is not an ascetic need affect to despise it), “the man of independent 
mind,” as Burns puts it, “ He looks and laughs at a’ that.” 

So far, indeed, is anything like a levelling equality of conditions from being 
an essential part of a democratic programme, that a point is comparatively soon 
reached at which the question of ways and means, imperious up to a certain 
limit, begins rapidly to dwindle in importance when set in comparison with 
healthy houses, decent home-life, cheap and good education, active citizenship, 
access to the things of the mind, and many other of the conditions of a good 
life of which reformers need not despair, though they stop short of socialism. 
And it is because it tends so unmistakably to this view that Mr. Rae’s teaching 
seems wholesome as well as capable. 

Not that we can follow him everywhere. He only weakens his case (for 
which he has plenty to say) when on an early page he drops the conjecture that 
we may find an escape from some of the evils of our present factory system in 
“electricity.” It may be so, of course; and the suggestion is according to the 
fashion of our day; but it strikes me as too hypothetical to be in harmony with 
the usual solidity of Mr. Rae’s argument. Nor can we quite accept his some- 
what labored plea, even when buttressed by quotations from McCulloch, some- 
thing of which might well have been spared, that “ orthodox” English Political 
Economy can naturally find room for his own excellent doctrine as to what the 
state may do to enable men “ to live the true life of a man and fulfil the proper 
ends of rational being.’’ Passages may doubtless be cited to that effect, even 
from the orthodox of the orthodox; and it would be rash to say that the early 
economists did not recognize that the state had a function. The misfortune was 
that they did not always, if ever, furnish their readers with a principle to recon- 
cile the true order of their teaching; thereby leading them to adopt /aisses-faire 
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and*forget the other side. If this is not what actually happened it is hard to 
understand why Carlyle clamors so loudly for “ new definitions of liberty ;” why 
the friends of Factory Legislation so often held the economists as enemies; why 
J. S. Mill was looked askance upon (by Grote and others) as little better than a 
dangerous heretic because to their doctrine that society forbade much it ought 
not to forbid, he was bold enough to add that there were things it left alone 
which it ought to control. In any case the apology for McCulloch (even taking 
him as a type) seems, in the length of its quotations, out of proportion to the 
subject of the book. 

Here and there, too, exception may be taken to isolated expressions : “Teeth 
set on edge against one are easily brought to gnash at all” is surely not a happy 
metaphor; “quips and arrows of fortune” does not sound right; nor can we 
accept the sweeping dictum (p. 419), “ impracticable legislation is always unjust 
legislation, and unjust legislation for behoof of the laboring class is essentially 
socialistic.” 

These, however, are rare blemishes. Not only is there much in the book good, 
both in matter and in style, to which it has been impossible in these limits even 
to allude; instance the new chapters on “ Nihilism” and “‘ The Progress and 
Present Position of Socialism.” It is from first to last the work of a mind vig- 
orous, well-informed, evenly-balanced, and, if hostile to socialism even to bitter- 
ness, emphatically not hostile to the cause of social reform. 

Joun MacCunn. 


THE CONDITION OF LABOR: AN OPEN LETTER TO Pope Leo XIII. By 
Henry George, author of “ Progress and Poverty,” etc., with an Appendix 
containing the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on the Condition of Labor. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1891. [Social Science Series.] 

This earnest and eloquent Letter to the Pope is by far the most remarkable 
utterance which the Encyclical of last summer has evoked. The Pope could not 
have found a fitter controversialist to oppose him, for Mr. George meets him on 
the same basis of metaphysical theology, and appeals to the same authority of 
Scripture and St. Thomas of Aquino. And the whole letter seems, in its manner, 
curiously to echo the Pope’s own dignified ecclesiastical-Latin style. Mr. George 
feels that the Encyclical is directed more strongly against his own “ single tax” 
panacea than against what is vaguely called Socialism, which in a moderate form 
it favors. The Pope expressly puts property in land on the same level with 
property of any other kind, and expressly maintains that private property in this 
wide sense is a “natural right” of man, prior to the formation of any State. 
Mr. George, like the Pope, believes in “ natural rights ;” but he works out this 
vague and treacherous conception in his own way. “The right of property,” he 
says, “attaches to things produced by labor, but cannot attach to things created 
by God. Thus, if a man take a fish from the ocean he acquires a right of 
property in that fish, which exclusive right he may transfer by sale or gift. But 
he cannot obtain a similar right of property in the ocean, so that he may sell i#, 
or give it, or forbid others to use 7#”’ (p. 4). Does Mr. George mean that the 
fish was not created by God? He can hardly expect his Holiness to believe 
that; nor are any of us likely to believe that it was “‘ produced” by the fisherman 
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in any sense in which a great deal of land has not been “ produced” by human 
labor. The antithesis of God or “ Nature” to everything that is done by human 
effort runs through all Mr. George’s arguments. ‘“ Socialism in all its phases,” 
he says, “ looks on the evils of our civilization as springing from the inadequacy 
or inharmony of natural relations, which must be artificially organized or 
improved. In its idea there devolves on the State the necessity of intelligently 
organizing the industrial relations of men, the construction, as it were, of a great 
machine, whose complicated parts shall properly work together under the direc- 
tion of human intelligence. This is the reason why socialism tends towards 
atheism. Failing to see the order and symmetry of natural law, it fails to recog- 
nize God” (p. 92). Mr. George seems to think that the work of human intel- 
ligence goes on in spite of God, and is somehow outside “ Nature.” This, 
though a very common way of thinking, is very questionable philosophy, and the 
Pope would hardly approve of it as theology. Mr. George undertakes a hard 
task when he tries to persuade the head of the Catholic Church that “ interest is 
natural and just,” while land-owning is wrong. But he makes a very strong 
point when he shows that the Pope’s argument, “that what is bought with right- 
ful property is rightful property,” could be used to justify slave-owning as easily 


as to justify property in land. 
D. G. RircHig, 


A Summer SCHOOL OF ART AND SCIENCE. Programme of Sixth Session, 

August, 1892. University Hall, Edinburgh. 

This interesting educational experiment has now been carried on successfully for 
five summers, under the direction of Professor Patrick Geddes, in Edinburgh. 
The general objects aimed at may be gathered from the following extract : 

“ These Vacation Science Courses, taken separately, broadly correspond to 
those held in connection with the University Summer Gathering at Chautauqua 
(U.8.A.), or to those now also established at Oxford and Cambridge. Taken 
collectively, however, the present scheme of studies departs in principle from 
existing systems of education,—whether in School or University,—though mainly 
by carrying out more fully changes which are germinating everywhere. A word, 
therefore, may first be said of Teaching Methods. 

“ Starting from the familiar idea of working from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the senses towards the intellect, it is attempted in each subject of study (1) 
to freshen the student’s mind by a wealth of impressions; (2) to introduce him 
to the advancing literature of the subject ; (3) to supply him with the means of 
summarizing, arranging, and more clearly thinking out these accumulations of 
observation and reading. Hence, (1) the insistence upon demonstrations, 
experiment, and field excursions; (2) the introduction in several subjects of the 
Seminar, which, with its guidance to the world of books and activity in using 
them, is so marked a strength of the German University ; (3) the extended use 
of graphic methods. 

“ The student, though first of all freshened as an observer, is regarded not as 
a receptacle for information, but as a possible producer of independent thought. 
Hence the examination method, everywhere falling into such merited disrepute, 
is here definitely abandoned; a keener stimulus, even a more satisfactory test 
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of progress, being found in accustoming the student to take part in his own 
education, by attention first to the increase and systematization of his materials, 
next to the occasional contribution of his best results to the common stock of 
class notes and summaries, and thence to fuller collaboration with his teacher. 

“ Passing from the manner to the Matter of Education, it is attempted (1) not 
merely to offer a series of Special Courses, each of adequate thoroughness, but 
(2) to keep up as far as possible a parallelism of treatment, and (3) to co-ordi- 
nate these parallel courses into a larger whole. Hence the General Course (page 
5) addressed to all students, dealing specially with the history of civilization, 
the historical development of the sciences, their general principles, and mutual 
relations. The present scheme is, in fact, an attempt to work in theory towards 
the organization of knowledge, and in practice towards the more rational arrange- 
ment of curricula of study. 

“ The legitimate claim of the man of science is affirmed by the very existence 
and method of these Courses; yet the corresponding claim of the scholar and 
humanist that, whatever be the progress of Natural Science, the study of Man 
must remain supreme, is also recognized: witness that subordination of Biology 
to Social Science which is a characteristic feature of the present scheme. 

“This attempt does not, however, end with the passage from the special 
sciences to the classification and orchestration of these, nor even with the expo- 
sition of their essential harmony and unity: it has to find its due place within 
an educational synthesis. The question is not simply of the nature of our 
scientific conceptions, but of the view we take and the use we make of them. 

« Education is not merely by and for the sake of thought, but in a still higher 
degree by and for the sake of action; hence each course of scientific study is 
not merely related to those dealing with the other sciences, but in even more 
immediate degree to the corresponding arts of life. Hence the introduction of 
the Courses associated with Technical Education. 

“Each study must thus seek its highest result, not in a mere destructive 
analysis as of flower or verse, but in a constructive synthesis, it may be a work 
of art; hence these beginnings of library and museum, of garden or of gallery. 
The prominence given to the School of Art is thus explained; the study of 
Landscape and Animal Life being definitely associated with the School of 
Natural Science, and that of Figure with Anthropology and History, the student 
thus working for the artist, and the artist for the student. Hence, also; the asso- 
ciation of a Course of Literature. 

“ At this point the highest principle comes into view. Every one recognizes 
in theory that the efficiency of a scheme of education is tested by its reality for 
the preparation of life; and upon this alone the present scheme might base its 
claim for trial, since it seeks to fit the student for some of the higher activities 
of life by actually sharing them. He is invited to become not a mere passive 
auditor, but an active collaborator in the development of an incipient college.” 

The courses of study this year promise to be quite as interesting as those of 
former sessions. Among those who are to take part in the teaching work are 
included, besides Professor Geddes himseif, Professor Ingram, Professor James 
Mavor, Professor Prince, Mr. J. A. Thomson, and other well-known lecturers. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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L’ART AU POINT DE VUE SOcIOLOGIQUE. Par M. Guyau. Paris: Felix Alcan, 
1889. 

This book appeared after the death of its author, who was lost to philosophy 
at the age of thirty-three. It was published under the care of M. Fouillée, 
about the same time as the book on “ Education and Heredity.” 

The proposition laid down by M. Guyau concerns ethics, in so far as it pro- 
fesses to give an original and well-considered solution to the much-discussed 
problem of the relation between art and morals, This proposition is that art is 
above all a sociological phenomenon, “ After having pointed out the socio- 
logical idea underlying that of religion,” says M. Fouillée, in his noteworthy 
introduction, “‘Guyau has endeavored to show that the same idea lies at the 
very basis of art; that the fullest and most exalted zsthetic emotion is of a 
social character, and that art, while preserving its independence, is thus essen- 
tially bound up with religion, metaphysics, and ethics.” It is important to thor- 
oughly understand the meaning attached by Guyau to this proposition. Indeed, 
it might be understood in many different ways. Thus, it might mean that art, 
even when it seems to be the most spontaneous and unexpected creation of in- 
dividual genius, is really the expression of the social environment of the genius 
in question. Each country, each period, is reflected in its literature, in its poetry, 
in all its works of art; and it is in this sense that Shakespeare makes Hamlet 
say that art should “ hold, as ’twere, the mirror upto nature.”” This is not quite 
M. Guyau’s view. He even criticises, on this point, the opinions of M. Taine 
and M. Hennequin, who seem to him to abandon too completely individual 
genius to its social environment: far from being simply the product of environ- 
ment, genius, according to him, creates new environments for itself, and modifies 
old ones. Another meaning of the proposition that art is a sociological phe- 
nomenon is, that the object of art is to produce social sympathy among men; 
like speech, it always assumes the contact of at least two minds; it is the com- 
munication between them ; it causes, so to speak, human intelligence and sensi- 

bility to unite in the admiration of beauty. It is this meaning which M Fouillée 
expands in his introduction. “ At first sight, sensations and feelings are the 
things by which men are most separated; men do not dispute about tastes and 
colors since these are regarded as personal matters; and yet there is a means of 
socializing them to some degree, of making them in great measure identical as 
between one individual and another: it is art. From the midst of the incoherent 
and discordant individual sensations or emotions, art discovers a harmony of 
sensation and of emotion which may be shared by all at once, or by a great 
number, and thus give rise to mutual enjoyments. And the characteristic of 
these enjoyments is, that they do not exclude one another, as selfish pleasures do, 
but have, on the contrary, an essential solidarity. Like metaphysics, like ethics, 
art, then, raises the individual from his personal life, that he may participate in 
the life universal, no longer alone through the communion of ideas and beliefs, 
or that of will and action, but also through the communion of feelings and 
emotions.” M. Guyau’s book does not exclude this meaning, but he does not 
lay much stress upon it. It is in a more subtle manner that he understands the 
sociological nature of art. The society of which the notion appears to him in- 
separable from art is not the actual, historic society of which the artist and the 
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public alike form part ; it is an ideal society, unconnected with time and space, 
itself the creation of art, one of imaginary beings evoked by the artist. ‘“ Now, 
artistic emotion,’’ says Guyau, “is, strictly speaking, the social emotion which 
causes us to experience a life analogous to our own, brought home to us by the 
artist.” And further on, “ Art is an extension, by means of feeling, of the term 
society to all nature’s beings, even to those whorare conceived of as supernatural, 
and, lastly, to fictitious beings created by the human imagination.” 

This amounts to saying that, according to Guyau, the object of art is the imi- 
tation, or rather the expression, of life, and that is why the basis of all artistic 
emotion is sympathy,—that is to say, pre-eminently the social sentiment. Such 
is the principle which he develops in this book with great grasp of detail, and 
from which he evolves a multitude of new and interesting theories on the nature 
of genius, the rules of criticism, the processes of art, on idealism and realism, 
which he distinguishes from “ ¢rivialisme,’’ on the psychological and social novel, 
the introduction of philosophical and social ideas into poetry, on style, and, 
finally, on the literature of abnormal and unbalanced minds. 

It is in this last chapter that the delicate question of the connection of art with 
morals is touched upon. Guyau reviews the characteristics of what he calls “ /2 
littérature des détraqués (literature of unbalanced minds), that is to say, the liter- 
ature of lunatics and criminals: the bitter consciousness of internal anomaly and 
of frustrated destiny, the various expressions of a more than average vanity, the 
need of stimulants and predominance of sensual pleasures, the taste for gloomy 
and horrible pictures, the constant repetition of the same word, etc. He sums 
them up by saying that this literature represents those who are only partially and 
intermittently social : “they are isolated in themselves, live for themselves ; they 
may well force us to sympathize with their sufferings, but not with their char- 
acters.” Now Guyau thinks he can discover the general features of the litera- 
ture of the “ détragués” (unbalanced) in that of the “décadents” (abnormal). 
“ There is the pride of the artist, who thinks more of his own individuality than 
of truth and beauty; which betrays itself in the affectation of learning, in the 
desire to be peculiar, and to escape the commonplace by smartness and rant; 
there is the pursuit of pleasure with all its refinements, its mixture of bitterness 
and luxury.” Hence, the question of morality in literature and in art resolves 
itself into this. In what measure and by what steps is it desirable to extend this 
quality which forms the basis of literature and art: sociability? There is, in- 
deed, a certain contradiction between the too rapid increase of sociability and 
the maintenance in their purity, of all our social constraints. In the first place, 
the more numerous a society is, so much the less select is it. The art of our time 
is become more and more democratic, and it has even ended by preferring the 
society of the vicious to that of honest folk. 

Moreover, art is more and more given over to passion: but every drama is a 
suggestion ; and the suggestion may be of evil rather than of good. “Who 
knows the number of crimes of which murderous novels have been and still are 
the instigators? Who knows the number of actual libertines whom painting has 
allured into vice?” All the more so because the passions capable of producing 
that intensity of emotion sought by art are chiefly the elementary passions: 
hatred, revenge, anger, jealousy, envy, sensuality, etc. All must finally depend 
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then on the type of society with which the artist may choose to make us sympa- 
thize: it is by no means a matter of indifference whether it be of society past, 
present, or future, and among these various societies whether it be one social 
group rather than another. Art should choose its society in the mutual interest of 
gstheticism and ethics. “In conclusion,” says Guyau, “ art being pre-eminently 
a social phenomenon, it is certain that it has in itself a social value: in fact, it 
always tends either to advance or retard the actual society in which it is exer- 
cised, in proportion as it makes it sympathize, by means of the imagination, with 
a better or worse society. In this, for the sociologist, consists the ethics of art, 
an ethics quite intrinsic and self-contained, which is not the result of calculation, 
but which springs up apart from calculation or the pursuit of any aim.” 

Upon the whole, Guyau distinguishes himself from other contemporaneous 
writers on zsthetics, in basing it, not like Spencer, Sully, Grant Allen, etc., upon 
the theory of the working of the perceptive and representative faculties (of which 
the first notion is found in Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,”) but upon the 
theory of the social sentiments and social feelings; and this new zstheticism is 
interesting to the moralist because it tends, though by another route, to the same 
result as the zstheticism of the ancients (that of Plato and Plotinus) to closely 
unite the beautiful with the good, art with morals. 

E. Borrac. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL, being an Outline of the History of 
Asthetics. By William Knight, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrew’s. London: John Murray, 1891. Pp. xv., 288. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful has, as Professor Knight remarks in his 
preface, a most intimate connection with the Philosophy of the Good. He takes 
as his motto the lines of Tennyson,— 


“ Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 
That dote upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sundered without tears,”’ 


and he says that “ these lines of the chief seer among poets now living, embody 
the central thought of this book.” It must be confessed that the high hopes 
thus raised are somewhat rudely dashed to the ground when it appears that the 
book in question is simply a short history of the various theories of zsthetics 
that have been held from the earliest times till now. He promises, however, 
that a “constructive theory” is “ to follow it by and by.” We shall await this 
constructive theory with great interest. In the mean time there is little to be said 
but that the sketch of zsthetic theories, within the compass of 282 pages, is 
wonderfully exhaustive. The chief doubt that occurs to one in reading it is, 
whether it might not have been more enlightening to deal only with the great 
writers on the subject, and to trace more fully the lines of development from one 
to another, and the connection of their esthetic theories with their views of 
philosophy generally. It is to be feared that the mass of conflicting doctrines 
here presented will be somewhat confusing to most of the extension students, for 
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whose use the book is primarily intended. Also, the distribution of the space 
allotted to different thinkers is ill balanced; and the summaries of their views 
are often neither clear nor accurate. 

J. S. M. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: AN INAUGURAL 
Lecture. By Andrew Seth, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons, 1891. Pp. 32. 
The inaugural address of the new professor at Edinburgh will naturally at- 

tract much attention in philosophical circles. It is, of course, mainly concerned 
with Logic, Psychology, and Metaphysics; but it is rendered interesting to 
students of Ethics by the concluding paragraphs, in which Professor Seth in- 
dicates his own stand-point. This stand-point, it is perhaps needless to say, is 
frankly teleological. He sums it up in the following eloquent passage,—“ Not 
to man as a creature specially located on this earth, but to man and all creatures 
like him who are sharers in the life of thought, and called thereby to be authors 
of their own perfection—to man as rational all things are relative. To him the 
creation looks; for him all things are made. This is the imperishable grandeur 
of Hegel’s system that he has given such sonorous utterance to this view, and 
expressed it with such magnificent confidence. I cannot always emulate his 
confidence, nor can I adopt as perfectly satisfactory his universalistic mode of 
expression. The achievements of the world-spirit do not move me to unquali- 
fied admiration, and I cannot accept the abstraction of the race in place of the 
hving children of men. Even if the enormous spiral of human history“is 
destined to wind itself at last to a point which may be called achievement, 
what, I ask, of the multitudes who perished by the way? These all died, not 
having received the promises. What if there ave no promises ¢o them? To 
me the old idea of the world as the training-ground of individual character 
seems to offer a much more human, and, I will add, a much more divine, solu- 
tion than this pitiless procession of the car of progress. Happily, however, the 
one view does not necessarily exclude the other; we may believe in the progress 
of the race and yet believe in the future of the individual. Nature’s profusion 
and nature’s work will doubtless be urged against us when we plead for the 
rights of the individual life. But these are objections which every theodicy has 
to meet. I do not wish to minimize them; on the contrary, they appeal to me 
with painful force. But the possibility of any theodicy depends on our being 
able to show that nature and nature’s ways of working are not the last word of 
creation. Nature is non-moral, indifferent, and pitiless; but man is pitiful, and 
human nature flowers in love and self-denial, in purity and stainless honor. If 
these have no root in the nature of things, then, indeed, 


* The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble ’ 


But we do well, as Goethe teaches in one of his finest poems, to recognize in 
such attributes of human-kind our nearest glimpse into the nature of the divine. 
The part is not greater than the whole; and we may rest assured that whatever 
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of wisdom and goodness there is in us was not born out of nothing, but has its 
fount somewhere and somehow in a more perfect goodness and truth.” 

With much of the spirit of this “ sonorous utterance” the present reviewer is 
in hearty sympathy, though the expression of it is necessarily somewhat popular, 
and might be objected to from a strictly philosophical point of view. It puts 
several points in an imaginative rather than in a rational form. Of this, how- 
ever, I do not wish to complain. But I cannot quite agree with the implied 
slight on Hegel and the world-spirit. It is, no doubt, interesting to learn that 
Professor Seth has not an “unqualified admiration” for the achievements of 
either of them. Neither have I. I trust philosophy did not end with Hegel, 
and I trust the world-spirit has not come to a stand. But we are all sons of the 
world-spirit, and some of us are suns of Hegel; and we do not like to be told 
that our father accepted “the abstraction of the race in place of the living chil- 
dren of men,” and believed in a “ pitiless procession of the car of progress.’’ 
Who wrote the following? “The term subjectivity is not to be confined merely 
to the bad and finite kind of it which is contradistinguished from the fact. In 
its truth subjectivity is immanent in the fact, and as a subjectivity thus immanent 
is the very truth of the fact. Thus regarded, the doctrine of consolation receives 
a newer and a higher significance. It is in this sense that the Christian religion 
is to be regarded as the religion of consolation, and even of absolute consolation. 
Christianity, we know, teaches that God wishes all men to be saved. That 
teaching declares that subjectivity has an infinite value. And that consoling 
power of Christianity just lies in the fact that God himself is in it known as the 
absolute subjectivity, so that, inasmuch as subjectivity involves the element of 
particularity, our particular and personal part too is recognized, not merely as 
something to be solely and simply denied, but at the same time something to be 
preserved.” It was Hegel who said this. He and the world-spirit have hap- 
pily left us something still todo. So have Shakespeare and Goethe, Newton 
and Darwin; and even if Professor Seth “ cannot always emulate” them, or feel 
“unqualified admiration” towards them, it may still be worth while to try to 
learn something from their “ utterances,” “ sOnorous’’ and other. Even a supe- 
rior person who does not entirely believe either in Hegel or in history, may find 
on further study that Hegel and history were not so entirely wrong as he 
imagined. J. S. MACKENZIE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY, BEING THE First EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
GirrorD Lxecrurgs. By James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D. (Edinburgh), 
Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society of Berlin. Edinburgh: T.& T. 
Clark. Pp. xvi., 407. 

The interest of this work is twofold. It is the first complete set of Gifford 
Lectures that has been put into the hands of the public, and its author was the 
only philosopher selected by the Scottish universities to deliver the initial series 
of prelections on this foundation. Professor Max Miiller, at Glasgow, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, at St. Andrew’s, and Dr. E. B. Tyler, at Aberdeen, viewed 
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natural theology from the philological, historical, or other stand-points, with 
which their names are associated. It was reserved for Dr. Stirling to pursue 
the inquiry as such, as Lord Gifford had directed, and in his first lecture he 
gave forth no uncertain sound on the question of method. Speaking of historico- 
genetic philosophies of religion, he says, “‘ With whatever attempt to philosophize 
them, there appears little for us that is vital in these religions now. They are 
not lively, these nondescript divinities. My reading of these parts of these 
philosophies has been careful enough; but I always found that a Gesindel (a 
rabble) of gods would not prove to me, as a Gesindel of ghosts had proved to a 
German professor, entertaining,—that is, refreshing. . . . In short, in the division 
under reference of these said philosophies of religion, the philosophizing of the 
various gods of the various nations failed to move me or inspire me with a will 
to follow in the same direction. . . . Natural Theology as Natural Theology I 
could not in any way find in them” (pp. 28-30). Dr. Stirling, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to give in his first course an account of the affirmative or constructive 
attitude adopted by thinkers towards the proofs of the being of God. This dis- 
cussion occupied ten lectures, and embraced the period from Anaxagoras to 
Anselm, chief attention being naturally devoted to the Argument from Design. 
The second course of ten lectures was directed to those who attacked the 
proofs; Hume, Kant, and Darwin being taken respectively as the representatives 
of positive, comparative, and superlative criticism. 

This is a wide field to cover in so short a space, and the merits of the book no 
less than its defects are plainly due to the lecturer’s conception of his task. “It 
would ill become the lecturer who was first selected to set the example of an 
episode, while it was the epic he was specially engaged for” (p. 31). Now, the 
“ epic’’ treatment has its unavoidable drawbacks,—drawbacks, to wit, in printed, 
though not necessarily in lecture, form. There is a certain absence of due pro- 
portion, as, for example, in the relative spaces assigned to the Design Argument 
and to the Ontological Proof; in the apparent relegation of constructive tendencies 
to ancient and medizval thought as of destructive to the modern period; in the 
biographical details concerning the Darwias, so fully set forth in the nineteenth 
lecture ; and generally in the discursive treatment of, say, Socrates, the Sophists, 
and Hume. Liability to omit matters of distinct importance may also be noted. 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Kant’s practical philosophy, receive too short 
shrift, while Wilkie’s Zpigoniad, E. Darwin’s Botanic Garden, and a few other 
matters of purely dilettante interest, are brought forward. The “epic’’ style 
lends itself to a series of incidents, and this at the expense of principles to which 
these very incidents are related as phenomena. Nevertheless, it also has its 
advantages. 

Dr. Stirling’s book is inspired by the personality of its author,—courage, humor, é 
learning, speculative insight abundantly characterize it throughout. Asin Hegel, 
so here, one often stumbles upon phrases which throw a flood of light upon dark 
problems, and suggest fresh currents of thought. To instance a few of these: 
“ The simple takingness that is divine’ of the Hebrew Scriptures is contrasted 
with “the tumid superiority of Mr. Buckle. He, now, who would boggle at 
the wife of Cain, or stumble over the walls of Jericho, is not an adult: he is but 
a boy still” (p. 19). Many maudlin sentimentalists, aye, and some who pose as 
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philosophers in these days, might be directed with profit to the manly words on 
work. ‘“ The misery that is, is largely on the part of people who have nothing 
to do. . . . Human life, of course, is but another name for work; but that is not 
a fault; that is rather a awd ; for the subject has the right of satisfaction in his 
work, and, according to philosophy, it is the quality of the universe to realize 
no less” (pp. 276-78). In a few phrases he brings a// Lessing vividly to mind. 
* Lessing is not an enormous genius,—he knows himself that he is not a poet, but 
only a critic. . . . Clearness, fairness, equity constitute his quality” (p. 118). 
With the same penetrating suggestiveness he speaks of Kant’s “ wonderful con- 
structions, toys of his own gluing” (p. 316), and of Hegel, in the latter past of 
the Religions- Philosophie, as “ a marksman who has, indeed, a mark in his view, 
but who fires at it always carelessly, and often almost as though intentionally 
widely” (pp. 188-89). These gnomic qualities of the book could be further 
illustrated by many instances. But its “ epic’’ conception and style receive more 
lengthened and valuable exemplification in several portions which may justly be 
called prolonged visions. The first part of the eighth lecture is of this character, 
and the account of Aristotle’s attitude towards Deity is probably the finest con- 
secutive passage in the work. The same spiritual touch is traceable in later 
lectures, more particularly in the eighteenth, where the doctrine of “ accidental 
pullulation” receives some chastisement. It also informs the treatment of Plato, 
where it reaches its highest point in the very forceful discussion of the ratrov 
and the Oérepov. ~ 

Numerous other examples might be adduced did space permit. Enough has 
been said to show that, while rigorous system is entirely absent from Dr. Stir- 
ling’s latest work, it is none the less worthy of his fame. Indeed, I question 
whether, on the ethical side, it will not have far deeper influence than any of his 
previous books. Strong, free, natural, and full of conviction, it appeals to the 
whole nature as no stilted logic could. If Dr. Stirling sees fit, on the one hand, 
to apologize for “a certain miscellaneousness”’ (p. 376), his readers, on the con- 
trary, may well assure him that ample amends have been made otherwise. They 
can perfectly afford to forego material “in a twelvefold manner categorized,” 
when they consider the vigorous masculine nature that is living, breathing, and 
energizing in every page. 


Giascow University. 


R. M. WENLEY. 


MORALPHILOSOPHIE. Eine wissenschaftliche Darlegung der sittlichen, ein- 
schliesslich der rechtlichen Ordnung. Von Victor Cathrein, S. J. Zweiter 
Band: Besondere Moralphilosophie. Freibuyy im Breisgau (St. Louis, Mis- 

< souri). Herder’s publishing-house, 1891. (pp. xiv., 633). 

The second volume of Father Cathrein’s “ Moralphilosophie,”’ containing 
“the application of general principles to the individual human relations,’’ is a 
worthy companion to the first volume, reviewed in vol. ii., No. 3, p. 251, of this 
JourNAL. It is a work of great industry and bears witness to comprehensive 
reading. 

The author endeavors to deduce all individual duties from the one funda- 
mental principle: “ Observe the system of conduct that is obligatory upon you 
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in view of your position as a rational being,” *—which might be more briefly 
expressed: Thou shalt do what thou shalt do. 

The first main division of the work treats of the doctrine of individual duties 
and rights, and is divided into five chapters. In the first, man is discussed in his 
relation to God. “If there is no God,’’ argues the author, “ no eternity, no im- 
mortality, no retribution in another world; if man does not differ essentially from 
the ape; then there is also no true moral order worthy the name; then to talk 
of virtue, duty, and conscience is folly, and the wisest is he who is able to make 
his life, with the greatest intensity and to the greatest extent, one of pleasure.” 
“ The infidel is good only through inconsistency.’’ The sacrifice of one’s life 
for one’s country is irrational in him who does not believe in a future life. But 
“no one can, unless it be his own fault, live in ignorance of God. It is in every 
one’s power to know God, if one only so desires, and humbly and sincerely seeks 
the truth.” The obligation to worship God constitutes the superior part of ethi- 
cal duties; and he whg neglects that cannot claim to be simply called honest.” 
In this division there is also mention of the “ bad fiend,’’ of “ Satan.” 

The second chapter treats of man in his relation to himself. The duties in 
regard to the soul, to life and health, and to external possessions are here dis- 
cussed. Suicide is unconditionally condemned by the author. 

The third chapter deals with the personal relations of men among themselves, 
—the duties of love and truth, and mutual rights and obligations, Lying and 
duelling are absolutely condemned; but “‘ equivocal speech is not simply to be 
cast aside,” and the right of violence in self-defence is advocated. The fourth 
chapter discusses the rights of property. 

The chapter which treats of Socialism—the most interesting part of the whole 
work—has already appeared as a separate essay, in its fourth edition, and been 
reviewed in vol. ii., No. 2, p. 252, of this JouRNAL. It has received several addi- 
tions, in which attention is given to Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” Unques- 
tionably,” says Father Cathrein, “if the atheistic-materialistic attitude is justifia- 
ble, then the demands of Socialism are legitimate.’”” The social question can 
only be solved through religion, or, more precisely, by means of the Catholic 
Church. “ Without religion, the workingman will never be content with his lot.” 

The fifth chapter treats of compacts. 

The second main division of the work is divided into three chapters which treat 
of the social relations of man. The subject of the first chapter is the family. 
The author demands the indissolubility of marriage, in pursuance of which it 
should be the duty of the authorities in Christian countries to require that the 
marriage of Christians shall be consummated according to Church laws. The 
obligatory civil marriage is “a judicial offence against the Church.”’ 

The second chapter contains the doctrine of the state. Ifthe state, as such, does 
not take upon itself the care of religion, tnis is, according to the author, “ a crime 
against God and society.” The government dare not tolerate any open attacks, 
either written or spoken, against such obvious truths of religion as the existence 
and presence of God, the eternal retribution in the world to come, the duty of 





* “ Beobachte die Dir als verniinftigen Wesen nach allen Deinen Bezichungen zukommende 
Ordaung.” 
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divine worship, and the like. “ Objectively considered, the Catholic alone, among 
all the churches, has a right to exist, because it alone is the true one.” “ Every 
other cult is to be rejected, and has no right to be publicly practised and toler- 
ated.” “Itis the province of the Church to superintend all education.” The 
author has a very high opinion of his own profession. ‘No one,” he declares, 
“‘ contributes more to the welfare of humanity than the Catholic priests and mem- 
bers of religious orders.” In his discussion of punishment, Father Cathrein 
rejects the theory of “ absolute’ punishment, ‘Even God cannot desire pun- 
ishment for its own sake, but as a means to some end.” “ Regard for the public 
welfare is the reason, the rule, and the measure of punishment by the state.” 

The third chapter sets forth international law. The author does not believe 
in an eternal peace, but he does believe in a future, universal confederation, pre- 
sided over by a council, composed of representatives from the different states, to 
whom the regulation of all international affairs will be referred. 

This comprehensive work teaches us nothing of friendship, and quite as little 
as to our conduct towards animals. We leara only that “the entire universe was 
created for man, and that irrational beings have no rights as opposed to man, and 
the latter no duties towards them; man has, at the most, certain duties in refer- 
ence to the irrational world, the violation of which involves the transgression of 
a duty towards God, one’s self, or one’s fellow-beings.’’ 

G. Von Gizyck1. 


Fr. NIETZSCHE UND SEINE PHILOSOPHISCHEN IRRWEGE. Von Dr. Hermann 

Tiirck. Dresden, Verlag der Druckerei Gloess. 1891. (pp. 72.) 

This interesting little work finds the key to Frederick Nietzsche’s strange 
teachings glorifying the brutal element in man, in the “ moral insanity” of this 
ingenious writer, who has now fallen a victim to intellectual insanity. His family, 
according to Ola Hansson, was one of those “ in which, both on the paternal and 
maternal sides, the tendency to mental diseases was transmitted from generation to 
generation. His father was carried off at an early age by insanity.” The symp- 
toms began in his own case in 1876, and three years later the severe head- 
trouble from which he suffered compelled him to request to be allowed to with- 
draw from the chair of classical philosophy at the University of Zurich. 

All the writings which set forth his fixed notion of the change of morality 
into its opposite, date from the period of his sickness in 1876. Dr. Tiirck gives 
the following explanation of the later productions of Nietzsche. Through in- 
heritance he was afflicted by murderous impulses and other perverse feelings. 
His good education, favorable environments, and agreeable circumstances of 
life produced in him such strong counteracting influences that the brutal 
instincts were forced into the deepest recesses of his nature, and prevented from 
manifesting themselves in open deeds. But they remained latent as an unsatis- 
fied, passionate desire. Every repressal of a strong desire causes suffering, and 
since man is disposed to consider what causes him pain as bad and contrary to 
nature, and that which he desires as good and according to nature, it was possi- 
ble for a man like Nietzsche, intellectually gifted but born with perverse 
instincts, to look upon the suppression of the rapacious instincts as irrational, 
and upon their satisfaction as normal and healthful. The influence of better 
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habits was too powerful to allow the brute in him to manifest itself in deeds, 
even after 1876; but as a compensation, the satisfaction of those instincts was 
extolled in writing as a glorious ideal, as something “ distinguished, high, noble, 
aristocratic, destined to rule.” Criminals appeared to him as “ masters;” the 
honest and respectable people as slaves. The ingenious defence of this “ com- 
plete change of standards”’ is an interesting case of “‘ folie raisonnate,’’ often 
occurring in moral insanity and well known to all doctors of mental diseases, 
in which, as Dr. Schuele says, “the intelligence becomes the advocatus diaboli 
of morbid instincts.’’ 

The “insanity with method’’ from which Nietzsche suffers includes also the 
denial of the value of truth. In the motto of the oriental order of assassins, 
“ Nothing is true, everything is permitted,” he finds the fullest expression of the 
“freedom of the mind.’’ 

It is certainly deplorable, as the author points out, that individuals for whom 
there is not the excuse that applies to Nietzsche, of being mentally diseased, should 
have made this madman their prophet. But it is unjustifiable on the part of our 
author to place Henrik Ibsen in the same category with Nietzsche. Dr. Tiirck, 
however, promises to defend this proposition in a special paper. 

G. von GizyckI. 


UNSERE MORAL UND DIE MorAL Jesu. Sermons delivered by Moritz Schwalb, 
D.D., Minister of the Reformed Church of St. Martini in Bremen. Third 
collection. Leipzig, Otto Wigand, 1891. pp. vi., 163. 

Das CHRISTENTHUM CHRISTI UND DIE RELIGION DER LigBe. Ein Votum 
in Sachem der Zukunftsreligion v. Th. Schultze. Second edition. Leipzig, 
William Friedrich. 1891. pp. v. 80. 


Many who have entirely rejected dogmatic Christianity still look upon the 
historical Jesus as the religious and ethical ideal of all times, and revere him as 
their lord and master. We warmly recommend such persons to carefully study 
these two valuable books, after which they will hardly continue to hold that 
opinion. 

The conclusion that Dr. Schwalb reaches is this: In many highly important 
points the morality of Jesus is in evident opposition to our ideal of morality, 
and it often leaves us in the lurch, where we had expected it to give us definite 
directions and advice. It is not fitted to serve as a guide to conduct in our 
practical life. It belongs to the past. Our views as to the ends of human labor, 
about the relation of husband and wife, of parents and children, are different 
from and more rational than those of Jesus; we differ from him in our ideas 
about slavery, about the duties of the State, about the political obligations of 
each citizen, about the right of self-defence, about the care of the poor, about 
permitted pleasures; we differ even as to the motives for ethical conduct. 
Upon all these points the views of Jesus are no longer a standard. And it would 
certainly be disheartening if that portion of mankind most capable of being 
educated had made no progress in the course of more than eighteen hundred 
years in the most important sphere of knowledge,—that of morality. Jesus 
would not have been human if he had not remained within the limits of his age, 
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and not been liable to error. In other important points, to be sure,—the author 
mentions war, duelling, prostitution, anti-Semitism,—no small proportion of 
Christendom has deplorably lagged behind the views of Jesus, not only in action 
but also in thought. 

Herr Schultze, an emeritus high Prussian official, is even more unfavorable in his 
judgment of the Christianity of Christ than is Dr. Schwalb. He points out the 
contradictions in the teachings of Jesus, his unjust condemnation of all the 
Pharisees and Scribes; he lays stress upon the fact that Jesus held out the 
prospect of heaven to man without regard to his moral worth, and threatened 
hell for mere verbal offences; and he shows that in other respects, also, his teach- 
ing deviates widely from what we consider right. He endeavors to prove that 
the ethical views of Jesus were in no wise superior to the attitude of the Old 
Testament. The great commandment, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’ had been, as Jesus himself declared, already proclaimed by the “ Law 
and the Prophets.” The “ love for one’s neighbor,’’ according to the Old Testa- 
ment, was, however, confined to members of the Jewish race, but neither was 
universal love, the love for all mankind (not merely of Christians among them- 
selves), taught by the New Testament. The author finally points out the error 
of supposing that every good thing—all that in Christian countries has received 
a Christian coloring—is on that account to be attributed solely to Christianity. 
If essentially the same things are also found in non-Christian countries, or 
already existed in pre-Christian times, it may surely be assumed that they pro- 
ceed from human nature, and not from a particular belief, or any religious 
dogmas whatsoever. 

We leave it to the theologians to refute the views of these two writers. 

G. von GIZYCKI. 


Diz RELIGION UND IHR RECHT GEGENOBER DEM MODERNEN MORALISMUs. 
Darstellung und Kritik der “ethischen Bewegung” unserer Zeit. Von Dr. 
Martin Keibel, Halle, a. S., C. E. M. Pfeffer (Robert Stricker), 1891. (Pp. 
vii. 85). 

The author seeks the essence of religion solely in the cultivation of an at- 
titude of confidence and humility towards the supernatural. The religious mo- 
tives are, according to him, the chief promoters of human activity, in that they 
counteract faint-heartedness on the one side, and excessive self-confidence on the 
other. Precisely for this reason they possess a lasting significance, for, he de- 
clares, “to whatever height of perfection man may attain in the future, as a spir- 
itual and corporeal being, he will forever remain, in all his aims and accomplish- 
ments, bound to supernatural conditions, and on that account it must always be 
one of his chief interests to enter into a relation with all those conditions favor- 
able to the progress of his activity.” But men’s conceptions of a supernatural 
power are variable. Its representation as a being who feels and is susceptible to 
human prayers follows from assuming a view of the world that judges natural 
events after the analogy of human actions. And as in the prayer of petition the 
only essential is faith in the supernatural, so also, according to Dr. Keibel, in the 
prayer of thanksgiving “all that remains as essential to religion is the humble 
acknowledgment of the help that we receive from the supernatural. Every man 
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must make this admission, in order to insure himself against vanity and arro- 
gance.” By virtue of its essential qualities, religion possesses, according to the 
author, “an inalienable right toa place of honor in the list of earthly possessions ; 
it is the highest possession accessible to all mankind.” There is no permanent 
happiness without constant and fruitful labor; man’s highest possible good con- 
sists, therefore, in the possession of @// the conditions of such labor, and “every 
man’s highest ac/ua/ good is the possession of such farts of these conditions as 
are accessible to all mankind: and these are contained in religion. For while 
opportunity and the capacity for continuous and profitable labor is not dependent 
upon the will of the individual, every one can, through confidence and humility, 
enter into such a relation with the supernatural power as is best adapted to fur- 
ther his work.”’ 

By “modern morality” Dr. Keibel understands the current of thought intro- 
duced by Helvetius, Bentham, and Feuerbach, which attempts to replace religion 
with morality. He pictures in detail the development of the free-religious con- 
gregations and ethical societies of the different countries, and attributes the hostile 
attitude that some often manifest towards religion to the fact that they erroneously 
confound the variable feelings associated with religion with the essence of relig- 
ion itself. Neither the logical objections to traditional religion, directed princi- 
pally against its supernaturalism, nor the moral objections, which attack above 
all the “ virtue that seeks for reward,’’ directly touch religion. ‘ For confidence 
and humility towards the supernatural power do not lose a particle of their value, 
either by the conception of nature as an unbroken chain of causes and effects, 
or by man’s claim to the possession of a direct love for the good.” Regarding the 
* Ethical Societies” of the United States, the author praises their principle of 
neutrality in regard to religion, but regrets that that attitude is not always main- 
tained. He quotes, with approval, Professor Adler’s words: “ And lastly, the 
purpose of an ethical movement is that out of it may spring an ethical belief with 
regard to the world, a moral optimism, a belief that the universe is making for 
righteousness, that there is a good tendency of things. Such a belief we need 
. «. We cannot logically demonstrate it.... Act the good and then you will 
believe init. Throw yourself into the stream of the world’s good tendency, then 
you will feel the set of the current that comes from the fountain head.’’ (Felix 
Adler, “ The Need of a New Moral Movement in Religion.” New York, 1883.) 

After disposing of the objections that have been raised against religion from 
the moral side, the author himself takes the offensive and endeavors “ to thrust 
morality from the throne that belongs only to religion.” “A substitution of 
morality for religion,” he says, “is impossible, because an idea/ cannot bestow 
the same thing as an actual possession. Religion, however, is a possession acces- 
sible to every one. For the road to God 1s open to all; whether or not we fol- oe 
low it, depends solely upon the recognition of our limitations and upon our own | 
volition. On the other hand, we are never quite secure of a clear, undisturbed 
conscience. 

What Dr. Keibel claims to be the essence of religion would be considered by 
most people, we think, a remnant of religion, whose power over man cannot be 
at all compared to that wielded by the revealed religions. A religion without 
supernaturalism, without the doctrine of immortality, will seem to most people to 
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be no religion at all. That morality can be dethroned by this mere remnant of 
religion, and that the latter is man’s “ highest actual possession,” will perhaps 
be doubted even by many of the adherents of the prevailing religions. 

Faith in the universe, a “moral optimism,” “a belief that there is a good 
tendency of things,” is a valuable weapon in the struggle for existence, a means 
of furthering human labor: that much we concede to the author; and, as a 
matter of fact, most atheists also have this faith in an order of the universe. The 
German socialists, for instance, who have become entirely estranged from the 
prevailing religions, who believe neither in God nor in immortality, cling to this 
feeling of confidence. Eugen Dithring, whom the present writer considers 
the most eminent contemporary philosopher, expresses it emphatically in his 
“ Kursus der Philosophie als streng wissenschaftlicher Weltanschauung und 
Lebensgestaltung” (Leipzig, Heimann, 1875), and in his ‘‘ Zrsats der Religion 
durch Vollkommeneres” (Karlsruhe & Leipzig, H. Reuther, 1883). But this 
faith is not only a faith in the “ supernatural power,”’ but also in that part of the 
world which is closest to us and the central point of our interest, namely, 
humanity. Dr. Keibel does not seem to sufficiently realize the fact that from 
the stand-point of a philosophy that dismisses all supernaturalism, man him- 
sel/f—with his physical and mental powers—is a part of sovereign nature. 
“ Nature” does not confront him, like the Jehovah of the Jews, as a stranger, as 
the master who is to be approached in humility by his servants. 

But while the author declares that faith in the supernatural is a possession 
accessible to every one, and for that reason to be given the preference over good 
character, he does not prove his assertion and thereby “dethrone morality.’’ 
One who maintains an attitude of absolute pessimism cannot cherish such faith ; 
“ Belief is not every man’s affair.” 

Neither has the author proved-that Aumility towards the supernatural power 
is requisite to successful labor. Man is sufficiently protected against “ vanity 
and arrogance”’ in reflecting upon the help from his fellow-beings, of which he 
stands constantly in need. Let him direct his thanks, not primarily towards un- 
feeling nature, but towards his brethren and sisters. One should give to human- 
ity what belongs to humanity. 

Notwithstanding the above criticisms, we recommend to the attention of 
readers Dr. Keibel’s little book, which contains a large amount of well- 
arranged material. G. von GizyckI. 
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